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THE LIVERPCOL DISASTER. 

THaT sad mishap at Liverpool on 8unday 
evening may well make us pause and think, 
for it suggests many morals, It would 
seem, however, to be much easier to moralise 
ever auch occurrences than to prevent them, 
Often as the lessons they teach are re- 
peated, men appear to get no wiser. The 
leading features of such events are almost 
always the same : a crowd of people, more 
or less excited or excitable; an alarm 
(often unfounded), a panic, a rush, a jam 
in some narrow passage, a crush, groans, 
shrieks, and death! That is an epitome 
of the incidents attending all these dire 
disasters ; and that at Liverpool is a simple 
repetition of the too-familiar scene, It is 
easy to say that if people would keep their 
heads cool, and reflect, there would be 
comparatively little danger even when 
there is real cause for alarm, and none 
whatever when such cause is absent, But 
then people gathered together in masses 
never are cool-headed, and never do reflect, 
They simply obey a blind instinct of self- 
preservation—they become the slaves of 
unreasoning fear, and rush to the nearest 
means of escape without considering that 
such a rush must render escape impossible, 
Then we may denounce the weakly-foolish, 
if not wickedly-malicious, conduct of those 
who raise alarms in crowded assemblies ; 
but weak folly—yea, even malicious wicked- 
ness—are such common attributes of hu- 
manity that it is no use wondering at their 
manifestation, or, perhaps, trying to restrain 
their action. Every crowd has its con- 
tingent of fools, cowards, and mischief- 
makers ; one fool makes many more, and 
one panic-stricken maniac draws a hundred 
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THE LIVERPOOL DISASTER: STAIRCASE LEADING UP FROM THE SCHOOL TO WHERE 
THE CRUSH OCCURRED. 
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after him, These are but trite remarks; 
but they embody well-known facts which 
ought to govern those who gather together 
large assemblies of people—especially of 
ignorant, excitable people—as well as those 
who undertake to provide places where such 
gatherings are to be held, 

The points we would like particularly to 
impress upon the getters-up and managers 
of public meetings, for whatever purpose, 
are these, that it is unwise to hold monster 
meetings at all of persons who are known to 
have small power of self-control ; and that 
it is still more unwise to excite their feel- 
ings when drawn together, and so deprive 
them of the little capacity of self-govern- 
ment they possess, and thus render them 
easy victims to panic fears, This, we sus- 
pect, was at the bottom of the mischief in 
St. Joseph’s Catholic chapel on Sunday 
evening. A series of revivalist services 
had been held, under the auspices of a 
society called the Passionist Fathers, of 
which that on Sunday evening was the last. 
It is easy to conceive that the feelings of 
that huge mass of people—most of them 
belonging to the humblest, most ignorant, 
and most excitable classes—were wrought 
up toa high degree of tension ; fully pre- 
pared, in fact, for an explosion, for which 
the cry of “Fire!” was more the occasion 
than the cause, We are not familiar with 
“revivalist services” as conducted by 
Roman Catholics ; but we know what sort 
of affairs they are with Protestants, and 
we presume that a family likeness per- 
vades all, Preachers make strong appeals 
on these occasions to the feelings, often to 
the fears, of their audience, who are thus 
prepared to melt into tears of repentance, 


CHURCH: THE CHAPEL, LOOKING TOWARDS THE PASSAGE WHERE THE DISASTER HAPPENED. 
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to kneel in devout enthusiasm, or to run mad with panic, as 
accident may dictate. 


We hold, then, that large assemblages so treated are always | 


dangerous, and ought to be discouraged. But if such 
gatherings must be held, provision should be made 
to guard against mischief — first, by providing ample 
means of ev’ess from the buildiog where they are held; 


and, second, by stationing competent persons in passages, | 


staircases, and doorways to guide the people in availing 
themselves of those means of exit, Particularly ought 
architects to avoid in public buildings an arrangement like 
that which appears to have obtained in this Liverpool chapel, 
of compelling two streams of excited people to converge 
upon one contracted doorway. It is no doubt true, perhaps, 
that when the edifice was erected such a contingency as a 
meeting in the chapel and another in the school-room at the 
same time was not contemplated; but, as that was a con- 
tingency always possible, it ought to have been provided 
for, and separate means of egress from each supplied. We 
do not forget that other assemblages besides religious gather- 
ings are liable to panic and consequent disaster. Tueatres are 
frequently the scenes of these occurrences ; but our remarks 


impossible. Where there is no security and no freedom of 
action, capitalists will be shy of sinking their wealth ; they 
will either hoard it up or seek employment for it elsewhere ; 
and where trades-union outrages prevail, as they seem to do 
in Sheffield and its neighbourhood, there can be neither 
security nor freedom, If the trade of this country be 
| declining, as we are told it is, there is little room for wonder, 
seeing that trade’s greatest enemies are those who live by it. 
| Truly, it is time the schoolmaster were abroad among us, 
| for he has a “ big job” to do ere the British workman shall 
be taught common sense—to say nothing of common justice— 
or be made to comprehend his true interests and how best 
to subserve them, 


DREADFUL CATASTROPHE AT LIVERPOOL. 

SHOCKING catastrophe occurred at Liverpool on Sunday even- 
Fle A vast canaries had been gathered together by the 
preaching of the Passionist Fathers in the Roman Catholic Chapel 
of St. Joseph, in Grosvenor-street, Rosehill, which is in the centre 
of one of the poorest and most populous parts of the great seaport, 
The service was the concluding one of a very successful series ; and 
such multitudes had crowded to it that, after the chapel was filled, 
the school-room under it was occupied and crammed, and a sup- 
plementary service was improvised. While the two services were 
quietly proceeding, a drunken man forced his way into the school- 
room and called out to the preacher, “I have heard you long 


equally apply to them, for theatrical audiences, like meetings 
for the revival of religion, are always more or less excited, 
and consequently dangerous, To our mind, therefore, the 
chief lessons to be deduced from these painful ocurrences are, 
that in no case should people be gathered together in 
unmanageably large numbers; and that in every building 
designed for public assemblages ample, easily-accessible, 
and palpable means of egre-s should be provided, 
ete 

BROADHEADISM IN YORKSHIRE. 

THOUGH Broadhead the Thuggite hath “left his country 
for his country’s good,” his spirit yet remains among the 
men of the district he made famous—or, rather, infamous— 
by his deeds. The unionists of Yorkshire—at least, of that 
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A. Part of Body of Chapel under North Gallery. 

B. Columns supporting Gallery, 

Cc. aga | through which the People rushed, leading 
from Body of Chapel towhrds the street, 

D. Stairs, 

E. Stairs leading up from School-room under the 
Chapel. 


G, Street Door. 
I, Body of Chapel, 


portion of Yorkshire of which Sheffield is the centre—seem 
bent on showing that they have not forgotten the teachings 
of the great prophet of “ rattening,” riot, and murder ; with 
this difference, that whereas Broadhead did his work of 
iniquity in secresy and darkness, the miners of Thorneliffe 
and Barnsley resort to open violence to attain their ends, 
The means are a little different, but the objects aimed at by 
the sawgrinders of Sheffield and the pitmen of Thorncliffe 
are the same, And these objects are to dictate the con- 
ditions under which industrial enterprises shall be carried 
on, and to prescribe who shall be engaged therein. These 
were the avowed purposes of the Thorncliffe rioters ; 
and they are more or less the purposes, whether 
avowed or not, of the leaders in all trades unions, 
These gentlemen are in the habit of talking loudly 
about their rights; but they have an ugly trick of 
forgetting that other people also have rights, Unionists, 
as has been again and again explained, are entitled 
to determine the terms on which they will work, and 
they may do this conjointly as well as individually ; but 
they have no justification, legal or moral, for attempting 
to coerce either employers or fellow-workmen into com- 
pliance with the conditions they devise ; much less are they 
entitled to resort to violence when their mandates are dis- 
regarded, 

These simple principles, which, one would think, ought to 
commend themselves to every rational being, have evidently 
not yet penetrated the minds of the Broadheadites of York- 
shire. Nor do these misguided men seem to understand that 
evil consequences, and these only, can result to labour from 
proceedings like those at Thorncliffe last week, Much is said 
just new about the slackness of trade and the scarcity of 
work, But how ean trade flourish, or work be plentiful, when 
workmen themselves do all they can te banish from the land 
the essential element of industrial enterprise—capital ? 
Without capital enterprises cannot be carried on nor work. 


people be employed; and such proceedings as those at | 


Thorncliffe reader the investment of capital in industries 
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enough.” Some little disturbance was created, and some wretched 
idiot shouted “ Fire!" Meanwhile several persons amidst the 
larger congregation overhead had just lighted some wax candles 
they had taken with them for the preacher's blessing, and 
an unusual glare had thus been thrown upon the chapel 
windows, which probably confirmed in the minds of the people 
outside the suspicion which the shout of fire had raised. The 
cries were repeated, a panic seized the school-room congregation, 
and they made a rush for the street. The people who crowded the 
staircase and the northern gallery of the chapel heard the alarm, 
and, believing the school-room to be on fire, they, too, rushed 
towards the street. But the only passages of egress for the two 
excited crowds led across the same landing, and on this point they 
met and blocked each other, The staircase leading up to the chapel 
became choked with adense mass of struggling people, of whom 
fifteen were killed and a large number wounded, The panic 
seems to have communicated itself to the whole crowd outside the 
chapel, but to have been ailayed within by the exertions of the 
priests, who continued the chapel 
service to the end, and thus re- 
tained the greater part of the 
people in their seats till the crush 
was over. Great as the cutas- 
trophe is, it would have been in- 
definitely greater had not this 
wise course been oe The 

‘ congregation was kept to- 
ae by the presence of mind 
of the officiating clergy, and 2000 
people were thus enabled, after the 
panic was over, to go quietly and 
safely to their homes, 

The local newspapers state that 
St. Joseph's Chapel was originally 
a tennis-court, but was, in 1798, 
converted into a place of wor- 
ship, with accommodation for 
more than 2500 persons, and was 
called All Saints’ Church, It was 
| not, however, consecrated for some 
| thirty years afterwards, In 1845 
| the edifice passed into the hands 
«| Of the Roman Catholic body by 
| noe enene “| purchase, and was then dedi- 

| cated to St. Joseph; and it has 
ever since been used as a place of 
worship chiefly by members of 
the labouring class, The sides 
of the building run parallel with 
Grosvenor-street. It is a plain, 


F, Fiat Space where the two Masses ef People, one UBpretentious brick structure, 
coming up and the other down, met; and where Ordinarily intended to accommo- 
the Bodies were found. 


date about 2000 persons, The 
central portion of the body of 
the chapel is pewed, but there 
is also standing-room for several 
hundreds under the three gal- 
leries which ran round the sides and the west end. Under- 
neath the chapel is the school-room, which will hold from 
five to eight hundred persons, There are only two modes 
of ingress or egress, one at the northern and another at 
the southern end, and both fronting Grosvenor-street. The 
south doorway is the larger of the two, but neither is much 
larger than the dimensions of an ordinary house door. It was 
at the north entrance where the terrible struggle for life took 
place, and, as showing the defective construction, it is necessary to 
be more minute in its description. On entering the doorway there 
is a small landing, only three or four yards square, immediately to 
the right of which the visitor descends by four or five steps into 
the school-room, the chapel being reached by an ascent of six 
steps from the same landing. ‘Thus in the event of an 

sudden rush out of the building the contending streams from 
the chapel and school-room would have to fight their way 
over ® harrow space, in which probably not more than three 
persons could ordinarily walk abreast, and this was what actually 
occurred, 

One feature of this Liverpool catastrophe characterises nearly all 
such accidents. The greatest of these calamities in modern times 
are those which have occurred at Glasgow, Limerick, Galway, and 
New York, and in all these cases, as at Liverpool, at Bristol, at 
Dundee, at Sheffield, and elsewhere, the sufferers have been 
children, or persons of very humble rank in life. The calamity at 
Glasgow, in 1849, arose in the gallery of the Dunlop-street Theatre. 
An slarm of “ Fire !” was raised, the audience received with cheers 
the assurances of the managers that there was no danger, but a 
stampede afterwards occurred from the gallery, and sixty-five 
people were killed. At Limerick, on Jan. 29, 1850, 500 women 
were sleeping in a workhouse loft, when someone maliciously 
raised a cry of “ Fire !’’ There was an immediate rush to a ladder, 
and twenty-seven were killed and twenty-eight seriously hurt. 
The Galway panic happened at an early Christmas mass in 1842, at 
which nearly 5000 people were present. A rail snapped, a cry 
arose that the gallery was falling, the people rushed out, and wore 
than thirty were killed. The New York accident occurred in 
November, 1851, in a school of 1800 children. A teacher had been 
carried out fainting, an attendant cried for water, the cry was 
thonght to indicate that the building was on fire, the children 
rushed out, a balustrade broke on the crowded staircase, and fifty 
were killed and more than fifty seriously hurt. In the accident at 
Manchester, in the summer before last, a very slight canse produced 
the alarm to which twenty-three persons were sacrificed ; and in 
rma other cases the alarm itself was altogether neediess and 

aseless, 


A SEAFARING MAN NAMED ROBERT SMITH, who formerly occupied a 
Uttle cottage on Plaistow-marsh, has been missing since June. In that 
month he left his cottage, and two days afterwards disappeared, In a 


| randum purporting to be @ receipt for a sovereign paid as deposit by Smith 
for « passage to America. This paper turus out to be a forgery, 
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FRANCE. 


M. Rochefort was tried last Saturday, He did not attend tie 
Court, but was in his place in the Legislative Body. He was sen. 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 3000f. ; M, Pascal 
Grousset to six months’ imprisonmont and a fine of 2000f,; ang 
M. Dereure to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 500f, 4 

| large crowd assembled outside the Palace of Justice, and after 
the sentence had been delivered some people in the assemblage 
shouted “ Vive Rochefort !” . 

In the Chamber, on Wednesday, M. Esquiros expressed the 
opinion that the dispatch of troops to Creuzot might have 
led to scenes of bloodshed, and he urged that soldiers 
| should not be thus employed, In reply the Minister of 
the Interior said that he sent 3000 men to Creuzot to 
preserve order and protect the freedom of labour, and 
that under similar circumstances he should act in a similar manner, 
M, Gambetta, not being satisfied with these statements, again con. 
demned the action of the Government in the matter, upon which 
M, Ollivier, in his turn, defended the course adopted by the 
Ministry, and said that their object in sending troops to the scene 
of the strike was to preveut a conflict, not to take the part of the 
masters against the men. These explanations were received wit} 
cheers. The debate on the treaties of commerce has now closed, 
the principal speakers having been M. Thiers on the side of pro. 
tection, and M, Forcade de la Roquette on that of free trade, 
M, Thiers drew a comparison between the position of France 
and England highly unfavourable to the latter Power, 
France, he said, was not at the mercy of a cannon-ball; 
while England depended for her existence upon her colonies 
and the United States remaining open to her, and might be 
destroyed by her own productive powers, ‘‘She resembles Holland,’ 
continued iL. Thiers, “which it took only fifty years to ruin, 
Cromwell enacted a navigation law; Colbert protected the com. 
merce of France ; and then, as far as Holland was concerned, all 
was over.” M. Thiers, in conclusion, assured his hearers that 
more solid position than that of Hngland could be guaranteed to 
france by maintaining her in possession of her home markets, 
M. de Forcade la Roquette stated that the Government wag 
opposed to any withdrawal from the treaties, and hoped the House 
would share that view. It was, however, desirable that a full 
inquiry should be made into the subject, and that all who were 
interested in it should be heard. In conclusion, M. de Forcade Ja 
Roquette defended the treaty of 1860, which he maintained had 
benefited, and not injured, French interests, 

The Débats takes M. Thiers to task for his statement that Eng- 
land, by depending upon the entire world for her means of 
subsistence, runs the risk of finding her existence compromised, 
like that of Holland two centuries ago by Cromwell’s naviga- 
tion laws. “What!” it saye, ““M, Thiers predicts for England 
a fate analogous to that which Cromwell brought upon 
Holland? But has the historian of the Consulate and the 
Empire forgotten the colossal check of the Continental blockade ? 
Did not Napoleon, whe belonged to the same economical 


drawer in the cottage were found the duplicate of a watch and a memo- | 


school as his emivent historian, undertake to retort upon 
England the Navigation Act of Cromwell, by excluding English 
shipping and produce from all the ports of the Continent ? What 
did he gain by it ? Did he succeed, as he flattered himself he would, 
in placing England at his mercy by depriving her of her means of 
existence? The result of the decrees of Berlin and Milan, and 
the auto-da-fé of English merchandise, is well known. Those 
barbarous measures did not ruin England; but who shall say that 
they did not contribute to the fall ot Napoleon I.7” 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte has brought an action against the 
Marseillaise for having accused him of the murder of a shepherd 
at Vivario. 

M. Ollivier has promised, on behalf of the Government, to con- 
sider the propriety of abolishing public executions, and to lay the 
result before the Legislative Body before long, 


SPAIN. 

A debate on the proposal to exclude the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain took place in the Cortes on Monday, and was 
rejected by 152 to 38, Marshal Prim, in the course of the discus- 
sion, said that Government had resolved on postponing for the 
present the question of a candidate for the throne, He added that, 
with the exception of one of their members—namely, Admiral 
Topete—the Government had no candidate to propose, and there- 
fore intended to continue the interregnum. 

The results of the elections as yet known are as follow :— 
Four Unionists, five Democrats, ten Progressists, and six mem- 
bers of the Republican party has been successful, Only 
one Carlist sympathiser have been successful, The success 
or otherwise of the Duke of Montpensier in the Asturias, 
where he is a candidate, will not be known before Saturday (to- 
day). A heavy fall of snow has greatly impeded the traffic through- 
out Spain, and has probably prevented many inhabitants of the 
villages in the mountains from voting, General Cabrera, the old 
Carlist leader, has not been elected, 


PORTUGAL. 
The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved on Monday, and the new 
elections have been ordered to be held on March 15, 


ROME. 

A letter from Rome reports that the Pope, in consequence of the 
strong opposition to the proposed new dogma declaring him infal- 
lible, thinks of adjouring the Council till October. That might be 
a very wise decision, The proposition is one which can afford to 
wait, it being enviably distinguished from most lay questions in 
this respect, that uncertainty will be less disastrous than a settle- 
ment, 

The Auysbury Gazette publishes the Latin text of an address 
drawn up by Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna, in the 
name of a large number of Bishops, entreating Pius LX, not to 
submit to the discussion of the @icumenical Council the dogma of 
the infallibility of the Pope. One of the principal reasons urged 
in support of their views by the Archbishop and the prelates asso- 
ciated with him is that the Church has to sustain a struggle just 
now, unknown in former times, against men who oppose religion 
itself as an institution baneful to human nature ; so that it seems 
inopportune to impose upon the Catholicnations, led into tem ptation 
by so ere, machinations on every side, more dogmas than the 
Council of Trent proclaimed, In conclusion, the address Says that 
“the definition which is demanded would furnish fresh arms to the 
enemies of religion to excite against the Catholic Church the 
resentment even of men avowecly the best,” and give to the 
European Governments “a motive or a pretext for encroach: g 
upon the rights the Church still possesses,” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Lower House of the Reichsrath resumed, on Wednesday, t= 
debate upon the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throv.c. 
The Minister of the Interior, Herr Giskra, made a speech explain- 
ing the views of the Goveroment. He prefaced his remarks by 
stating that the present provisional position of the Ministry laid 
upon him the necessity of a certain reserve, but in their characiers 
as Deputies the members of the Cabinet wished it to be understood 
that they completely agreed with the Address as brought forward 
by the majority, He then detailed how the present Ministers hadi 
done everything in their power to satisfy the wish for nations! 
independence ; and he appealed to the House to judge of their 
policy by its results—by what they had made Austria during their 
two years’ administration, The Ministers did not ignore the fxc: 
that the Constitution was susceptible of improve ment, but they 
| were resolved never to parley with those who st od outside the 
lines of the Constitution. In conclusion, Herr Giskra deciared 
that the present was not a party Government, avd that its members 
had always kept in view the defence of the general interests of tle 
Monarchy, During the debate which followed Upon the separat 
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paragraphs of the draught Address, Count Beust stated that, in THE STRIKE AT CREUZOT. THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON EDUCATION. 


 onsequence of the moderate views expressed by the Minister of . = , 

con terior, he should unreservedly support the draught of the Tue Bishop of Exeter attended a large public meeting at Torquay 

t « otity, and would avoid every occasion of controversy. on Monday, which was called for the purpose of raising funds to 

maj: erect day and Sunday schools in the parish of Upton, His Lord- 

; nee Secu a fetta Tekin se es on the system of parish schools, and also on the subject 

The Internationa sion on Consular Jurisdiction nave of secular education. Sir Lawrence Palk presided. 

crate Ce re ent Thain repete Gov scan nin eta a ee mney be 
yanimou- s : ° sant, ing what | tee e imperative upon me, to fin 

a to accept the new local tribunals, constituted on principles B } F ’ 


h persons that look on it as if it were some voluntary and entirely 
mpposed DY the Egyptian Government, with ample guarantees for needless effort of mine, because I have only done what | was 
the impartial administration of justice. 


bound to do, But for myself I may say, even if I were not Bishop 
GREECE of this diocese, even if I were not a minister of the Church of 
a. ‘Tones publishes a letter f mm its Ath aa England, even if | were not a Christian at all, I should feel simply 
The ‘he aS Hes AR ape bee : d J -_ correspondent, as a man with a conscience within me, however unenlightened 
gale IRD eta "taad at ones of Pango ee 
yreece A ie vas uty 1 iti i 
Dominos from the neighbourhood of the town of Santa Masth, T took = apres Pa secure rapier aa 
and 20,000 drachmas, about £718, are demanded for his ransom. A follow up every fair opportunity of using their faculties in 
witness was a a O baked gg sie _ Fear md the — of God, Quite apart from religious considerations— 
ae the centre of the Peloponnesus. A fasge company was ao4 na ent | raphy that, a win ag te boa pes nee 7 
re med to defend themselves against the band of Mageiros, on the as they are likely to be Safa domaol of "the ee rn Ie 
journey between ee and Lace as on road one provided here. For, although I lay stress on teaching them to 
of the party Whe two ablest members of the Chamber, gave & undersand the sevice of the, Church of Sogo adgo aa. stall 
M, Deligeo stand the Bible, and on giving t shall 
voomy picture of the general state of the country, and of the enable them to govern their . eion aye eee 
jusecurit y — sgt Lar blaring = Bs esa sometene besides all this, and which I can hardly think of less 
gation, and | 1 e 1 Pp . e - r . value—in teaching habits of order, of _heatness, of punctuality, 
\Var has visited Acarnania to restore some degree of order an which are of importance to all, There isin all of usacertain natural 
gecurity ; for in that province the brigands have captured nine tendency to gipsy life—an inclination to lawlessness, We ourselves, 
persons in different places, and demand large ransoms for their who are orderly citizens of an orderly State, have a kind of plea- 
deliverance. sure now and then in setting all ordinary rules aside and indulging 
The House of ee . Liebe ce the bill to Sore eer itae aul ba, ee a is ome 
rhe 2 . ss y we do at our ordinary dinners 
admit Virginia to representation in Congress as amended by the : 
Senate. The amendments referred to enforce the test oath for 


and where we can do much as we like without fear or regard for 
the conventionalities of society. We are obliged to keep all this 

public officials, and prescribe at the same time numerous conditions, 

among Which is a prohibition of any distinction being made on 


in check ; but we have a sense that there is a charm at times in 
being free from rules entirely, That is in human nature a very 
account of colour in schools or public places. President Grant 
has signed the bill, which has consequently become law. 


strong feeling, and no doubt prevails in all cbildren if left to them- 
selves, Although Mr. Weller thought an admirable education was 

The Mississippi Legislature has elected Mr, Revels, a negro 
clergyman, to be United States Senator. 


given to his son when he turned him into the streets—and 
although it was an admirable education for the celebrated Mr. 
Iris announced in the New York papers that President Grant Samuel Weller—it is a dangerous mode in which to bring up 
communicated a message in writing to the Senate, on the 10th inst., anyone, for very few under it would grow up like Mr. Samuel 
accompanied by a treaty for the annexation of San Dominge to the Weller, to be a faithful and intelligent servant, You have 
United States. ‘The documents were of a confidential nature, and men now growing up under no system of ordinary employment, 
were referred to the committee on foreign relations, It is un- who desire to wander from place to place, having no desire 
officially stated that the sum to be paid by the United States is a for steady occupation, and unwilling to submit to any sort of 
ynillion dollars and ahalf, This is to be devoted to the liquida- restraint; so that if our schools did only so much as make our 
tion of all the obligations of the Republic of San Domingo, in- people orderly and steady, even in that capacity alone I should 
cluding the redemption of its currency, which is represented as of consider them as institutions of the highest value, and all the more 
comparatively small amount. Should the obligations assumed so as people increase ; because with an increase of the population 
amount to more than a million dollars and a half, the public comes for certain an increase in the opportunities of vagrant, 
jands of San Domingo are pledged as security for the excess. The 
treaty is to be valid when ratified by the Senate of the United 


idle, careless life. No doubt our great towns are found to be the 
centre of life of this kind, a life which really preys upon the rest of 

States and confirmed by a vote of the majority of the citizens of 

Ban Domingo. 


“Srrikes” in France are seldom allowed to attain such formi- 
dable proportions as they are apt to assume in some of our Lanca- 
shire or Yorkshire districts. The one which broke out, last week, 
at Le Crenzot, in the department of Sadne and Loire, does not seem 
as yet to have creuted very eerious alarm. Still, a short account 
of the occurrence may not be uninstructive to our own rioters in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield or to the authorities who bave to 
deal with them, The President of the Legislative Body, M. 
Schneider, was in his place in the Chamber when he received tidings 
which induced him suddenly to quit the Chamber. A dangerous 

strike” was announced among the workmen in bis forges at 
Creuzot, M. Schneider, a large proprietor, the greatest iron- 
master in France, enjoys a high reputation for benevolence 
towards the people in his employment. He keeps schools 
for them, bnilds their cottages, provides them with medical 
attendance, and their condition is, on the whole, so flourishing that 
their Mutual Relief Fund shows a balance in their favour of 
£20,000, Lately, however, there had settled among his jour- 
neymen a man named Assy, a native of Roubaix, conversant with 
several languages, and familiar with various countries, who soon 
acquired a considerable ascendency over his fellow-workmen. As 
this worthy, in pursuance of his mission as a political agitator, 
left his place in the forge without leave, he found it, on his return 
after three days’ absence, occupied by another man, This was 
sufficient for him to give the signal for disorder, and, as the people 
had previously been plied with every variety of subversive dcec- 
trines, the forges were deserted, the fires left untended, and 
from 10,000 to 15,000 labourers, with their families, en- 
joyed throughout the week that riotous and ruinous holi- 
day which is called a “strike.” The workmen's demands— 
besides the right of managing their own relief fund, 
which would not have been denied—were higher wages for less 
labour and the dismissal of an obnoxious foreman. M. Schneider, on 
reaching the spot, finding the fires extinguished and the work at 
anend, declared that the workshops should soon be reopened, and 
that the men who did not attend should be dismissed, ‘The works 
were opened on Saturday morning, and about two thirds of the men 
were at their places, A force of more than 3500 troops, with 
cannon, was forwarded to the spot from Lyons ; and the affair was 
considered at an end, notwithstanding the commotion caused by an 
accidental landslip in an open mine, by which six men, who were 
at that moment stealing coal, lost their lives. Subsequent intel- 
ligence leaves no doubt as to the happy termination of the 
strike,” and no concessions seem to have been made to the work- 
men. 

Le Creuzot and its neighbourhood had enjoyed perfect tran- 
quillity since 1848, and there seems every reason to believe that no 
real ground for complaint existed, It is stated, not without great 
probability, that money was sent to Assy from Paris and London ; 
and also that, during the whole disturbance, he appeared in public 
with M, Dubuc, one of the staff of the Marecillaise, by his side. 
M, Rochefort’s organ plied the workmen at Creuzot with all its 
fiery eloquence, calling upon those “poor slaves” to rise against 
the upstarts with hobnailed shoes—the great Barons of Capital, 
the Lords of the Mill and the Forge—as their fathers or grand- 
fathers had risen against the red-heeled nobles, who, if equally 
merciless, were at least less base. These Cotton and Iron Lords, 
continued the Mareeil/aisc, know better than the nobles how to work 
human cattle and turn them to good account ; and the paper pro- 
ceeds to inveigh againat “the starvelings of Creuzot, mere human 
machines, wearing “out theirlivesin the dreary darknessof the mines 
and before the fires of the blasting furnaces, trembling and crouch- 
ing at a frown from the most high and puissant Lord Schneider, 
Prince of the Million, Duke of Banknotes, Baron of Small Coppers, 
President of the Legislative Body, and lackey of the Emperor 
Napoleon.” In that allusion to the hobnails of the millionaire in 
contrast with the red-heeled shoes of the aristocrat of former 
times there epoke all the rancour of the titled Democrat ; for most 
of the writers in the ultra-Radical Marseillaise—Citizen Rochefort, 
Count de Lugay, Citizen Marquis de Fonvielle, and the others— 
are broken-down nobles, and hence their zeal in preaching war 
between classes, and in urging subversive theories upon an ignorant 
multitude, : 

The latest intelligence states that all is now quiet, that the works 
are again in full operation, and that the troops have been, or are 
about to be, withdrawn, 


society, a life which really at this moment is the greatest puzzle to 
all of us—how on earth we shall deal with the mischief which it 
causes, I have no doubt that a great deal of the pauperism, of the 
dependence, and of the idleness which we find in the worst of the 
lower classes would be prevented if we should succeed in giving 
to them orderly habits, and teaching them to be punctual, to be 
precise, to care about neatness, and to care about having a fit, 
proper, and decent state of things about them, If we could manage 
to teach them that, we should go a long way towards solving the 
problem which is puzzling the wisest of our statesmen, who are 
overwhelmed by the increasing body of people who are demanding 
relief, and regarding whom it is so difficult to say the reason for 
their demanding relief—whether it is because the organisation of 
society is such as not to give them proper em ployment, or because 
they themselves are wanting in habits of order, providence, 
punctuality, and all the discipline that constitutes the really good 
citizen, Therefore the promotion of the education of the lowest 
classes is the duty of all men. Whether a Christian or not, whether 
a minister or not, whether of high rank or of lowly station—if | 
can do anything to promote it anywhere, I should consider I was 
failing in a duty if I were wanting in doing it when called 
on. On the general question I do not pro to enter, or into 
the various matters upon which Sir Lawrence Palk has touched. 1 
may say this—that | have been very anxiously studying the 
various systems that have been proposed, and I am still looking as 
carefully as i can at the general operations of those proposals, and 
I shall do my very best to support that which seems to me most 
likely to give general education over the whole country ; and, 80 
far as is consistent with general education, I wish the education to 
be thoroughly religious. I am distinctly not afraid of secular 
education at all, I believe that secular education is even by itself 
a very good thing; but T believe it is by no means the best thing, 
and I am quite sure that we ought to get the best thing if we can, 
and if we cannot get it, then as far as we can, On that general 
principle I should wish to promote all movements in support of 


education that may be made, 


———— 


AYTI. 

Intelligence has reached New York from Hayti that the revolu- 
tionary leader Saget has been installed as Provisional President of 
the Republic. Salnave, according to a New York telegram of 
Thursday, has been shot. 


THE RED RIVER. 

According to news from the Red River, the insurgents have 
started a newspaper, conducted by Mr. Stultzman, an Nlinois 
lawyer, which declares the Hudson's Bay Company's authority to 
be absolute, and says that the Red River Settlement will never 
seek or permit the protection of Canada. The Imperial Govern- 
ment (it adds) is too distant to administer their affairs intelligently, 
and it advocates annexation to the United States ; but, as that is 
impossible at present, it supports a policy of independence, with 
annexation to follow in course of time. The New York despatch 
wich brings this news a‘ds that a small party of Sioux Indians 
had arrived at Fort Garry, but bad been summarily dismissed by 
liiel, the insurgent President. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

We have telegraphic news from ‘Australia to the 4thinst, The 
Parliament of Victoria was prorogued on Dec, 28, the Macpherson 
Ministry having defeated the attempts of the Opposition to € ject 
them. ‘The harvest prospects of the colony were very good. he 
flying equadron sailed from Sydney on Dec, 26. In New Zealand 
the natives had become more friendly, and were joining with the 
British force against Te Kooti. 


CHINA. 

We have news from Hong-Kong, by way of New York, to the 
isth irst. The American treaty has been ratified, and the 
Burlingame mission extended two years, The revised treaty with 
England is considered unsatisfactory, in consequence of the 
inequality of the duty on opium, the Chinese getting 1,500,000 
‘taels, and foreigners getting nothing in return ; also because inland 
steam navigation is unconceded, and there remains the impost of 
transit dues at the rate of 24 per cent. It is disbelieved that the 
treaty will secure the introduction of foreign goods into the interior, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Cape papers publish Dr. Livingstone’s letters to Sir Thomas 
Maciear, the latest_only being dated Cazembe, July 8, 1868; and 
also a letter from Dr. Kirk, dated Sept. 7, 1869, which says that 
Livingstone has found the Nile sources in the lakes near Cazembe, 
ne observed and described by the Portuguese officers Lacerda and 
Monteiro, But his letter is most unsatisfactory, as it gives no 
details on this most interesting point. 


———___—_— 


METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. 


A M&ETING was held, on Monday, at the roomsof the association, 
209, Piccadilly, to consider amendments to the proposed bills, and 
to meet objections urged in the last debate in Parliament. The 
hon, secretary (Mr. J, Beal) handed in a collection of papers from 
Detroit, New York, Manchester, Liverpool, and other large cor- 
porations, with numerous charters, Acts of State Legislatures in 
America, and Acts of Parliament of the United Kingdom, bearing 
on the question, A letter addressed to Mr. Bentinck, the only 
Parliamentary opponent, was also read, with several letters from 


TUESDAY RECEPTIONS AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY 
IN ROME. 


Hx would be a bold special correspondent who took it upon him- 
self to say that he knew what was going on in Rome ; and yet, 
probably, the correspondents know pretty well as much as most of 
the bishops and delegates of what are the proceedings in the 
Council. Those who listen cannot hear, and those who speak are 
permitted to make no corrections in that which they are repre- 
sented as having said. Every one of them is, in a sense, made vo 
be infallible against his will. It may readily be believed that, in 
existing circumstances, society at the Tuesday evenings in the 
French Embassy is agitated to the core, if society has # core 
let us say, stirred to its very depths, It is long since such excite- 
ment enlivened the reception-rooms in the Eternal City. 

The Church and the world may be said to have met together ; 
the conversation is ecclesiastical—all of it that is not political— 
and the two subjects blend quite naturally there. Fair dames, 
leaders of ton, are presented to pale high-browed priests, leaders of 
piety. Bishops sit and coo pleasantly in little brilliant coteries of 
rank and fashion, The rustle of black robes and the cambric 
of bands contrast with the ga colours of rich dresses. What 
makes the assemblies at the rench Embassy more than ever 
interesting just now is that Dupanloup is inscribed to speak on the 
occasion of the “ Petition ” for infallibility—what a phrase | Long 
ago Dupanloup, Schwarzenberg, and Hehenlohe addressed a 
solemn protest to his Holiness against the mode of obtaining votes 
by signature to this petition as destructive of the liberty of 
the uncil, and tending to have things done for it, and 
not by it; in short, obtaining its sanction by @ “dodge.” 
It has not been altered, so the French Bishop has had to meet it 
by counter-operations. It is really like the Council of Trent over 
again, and Dupanloup represents Ferrier. Probably when the 
question is really put, in the only way it can be put, the forces on the 

‘ope’s side will be in the majority. ‘The difficulty,’ as an acute 
correspondent says, “is the mode of action ; the form of the terrible 
definition that is to extinguish human liberty ; and especially how 
to cheat, or evade the constant vigilance and incessant efforts of 
the French Government and the Gallican clergy.” Perhaps the 
liveliest and at the same time the most serious and important 
meetings now being held in Rome are those Tuesday evenings of 
which we represent the scene in our Engraving. 


strong in connection with the chief municipality, but strong and 
harmonious, as ie of a great whole. Theexample of Manchester, 
with its severa 


locality. That Westminster, for instance, should elect twenty 
representatives to the central body, who should, by virtue of their 
election, be the corporation for Westminster; and so on through 
the several boroughs. On the question of police much difficulty 
was evident; but as the control of the police in the City was 
in the hands of the Corporation, and ontside in that of the 
Government, to put the City on the same footing would be 
levelling down, and therefore objectionable. The true policy was 
levelling oP, by placing the rest of the metropolis on the City 
footing. 0 meet this several proposals were considered, all 
merging in the result that, whilet a levelling-up policy must be 
advocated, great discretion must be given the Home Secretary to 
act powerfully in emergencies, and to maintain complete control 
when policy necessitated the exercise of discretionary powers. The 
question of wards as electoral areas was considered, and it was 
suggested that these should be set out throughout the metropolitan 
area by commissioners, who should be empowered to consider the 
altered position of the City district consequent on recent improve- 
ments and the proper division of members to area. On this some 
interesting statistics were given by Mr. Beal, The committee author- 
ised a revision of the bills as modified by the discussion. It was under- 
stood that the Government would support the second reading of 
the bills, not as committing the Government to the bills, but as 
considering them yout of Parliamentary consideration, and on 
the understanding that the bill or bills should be sent toa Select 
Ccommittee, before which the Metropolitan Board and City Corpo- 
ration could appear, and who should have full power to deal with 
the subject. A letter from Mr. Bruce was read to this effect. The 

uestion of providing the requisite funds next engaged attention. 
tt was estimated that at least £2000 must be forthcoming. Mr, 
©. Buxton had promised £200 ; Mr. Morrison, M.P., £50; and it 
was arranged that the hon, secretary should take counsel with the 
president of the association, Lord Hbury, and issue an apps al for 


—_— 


OYSTERS are now regularly imported into Southampton from New York 
by the North German Lloyd mail packets. 


THE EXECUTIVE of the Amalgamated Miners’ Association of Lancashire, 


mating that on and after the first Monday in April they will commence 
working for eight hours per day. The district likely to be affected by this 
decision on the part of the executive employs about 40,000 miners. 


o was entertaining a party of friends, 
Wandsworth Police Court for having 
of the lew regulating the management of 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER reports from Kartoum, under date the 8th inst., 
“We have arrived here all well. { found that Gialfa Pacha, 


ing our material ready, and Mr. Higgin- 

botham, the engineer, is coming up with the remainder of our forces. - 
edman, merchant, of Kinross, were 

drowned in Loch Leven on Saturday. One of the young women had ventured 
to» far on the ice on the loch, in order to rescue & dog which had fallen in. 
ie ice broke and she sank. One of her sisters, who hastened to her assist- 
to save her two sisters, likewise 
ll three were drowned. The dog 


caine ashore safe. 

Tike COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, on Wednesday, gave judgment in the 
care of * Dickons vy. Haywood,” in which the plaintiff, a farmer, had ob- 
tained £500 damages against @ local game association for libel. The 
alunder was contained in # letter writven to the agent of the Duke of 


Tur ADMIRALTY have determined to take action to protect their repre 


Pordand, plaintift’s landlord ; and, through the letter having been written, assistance, — sentatives on the Dilston estate from the cecentric proceedings of the 
Mr. Dickons had been ejected from bis farm. A rule nisi to set aside the “ Countess of Derwentwater.” They have therefore directed prosecution 
verdict bad been obtained, but the Court has decided that the fiecision of | MR. PEABODY’S REMAINS arrived at Portland, in the United Sustes, on | against the ringleaders of the recent rioting. | ¢ ivil actions are to t 


the jury must stand, Tuesday, brought against the purchasers of the cattle seized on the estate 
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gT, ANTHONY'S DAY IN AN ALSACE TOWN: THE PORK BUTCHERS’ FESTIVAL. 


earth’s surface, this old | and sausage-makers ? We are not told that sparerib or griskin, or 


* 
SAINT ANTHONY'S DAY IN ALSACE. territory of the Ramaci, the Tribocci, and the Nemetes, the two , savory sausage, formed any part. of those temptations which the 
Have you ever eaten Strasbourg sausages, OF made a repast | latter German tribes which came under the yoke of Rome along , saint 80 successfully resisted ; probably they were not, for his 
from the wonderful ham and highly-dried bacon, the patties, the | with the rest of Gaul; and the people ay 3 up queer old fashions in | effigy is carried by the represeatatives of the guil 
' rolled and meats, and the multiform presentments by and strange old customs, if not in Strasbourg iteelf, at jeast | to church in order to attend mass on the morning of their anni- 
¢ which pork is made the staple food in some of the districts of | in other Lee egs under the eye and influence of modern indiffer- | versary. On the conclusion of the religious service they return to 
Alsacef If you have, you may readily believe that the trade of | entism, Only the other day, the great civic festival of the year was | & magnificent banquet, and wind up the evening with a ball, 
the pork-butchers is one of the most important in the territory | held. On the 17th inst., which is the féte day of the good Saint | and frequently with & display of fireworks, given in their 
where the foreats of the Vos; roduce such store of mast and | Anthony, the ceremony represented in our Engraving takes place ; | honour by the corporation of the town in which the festival 
of swine, and what ahould it be but the grand procession of pork-butchers ! is held, 


pignats for the haif-wild 


It is a quaint picturesque bit of the 
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FINE-ART SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
With the ILLUSTRATED TIMES for Feb, 19 will be issued 
A LARGE AND HANDSOME LITHOGRAPH PLATE, 
Beautifully Printed on Fine Paper, of 
LESLIE'S FAMOUS PICTURE, 


UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW WADMAN, 
now in the South Kensington Museum. 


“Tam half distracted, Captain Shandy,” said Mrs. Wadman, holding up 
hor cambric handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the door of my 
\ncle Toby’s sentry-box ; ‘* a mote,—-or sand,—or something ,~ -I kuow not 
what, has got into this eye of mine ;—do look into it:—it is not in the 
white” Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much innocency of 
heart as ever child looked into a raree-show-box ; and ’twere as much a 
sin to have hurt thee, I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in 
his hand, and the ashes falling out of it,—looking,—and looking,—then 
rubbing his eyes,—and looking again, with twice the good nature that 
ever Galileo looked for a spot iu the sun. In vain! for, by all the powers 
which a1 imate the organ—Widow Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as 
iucid as her right ;—there is neither mote nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, 
nor speck, nor particle of opaque matter, floating in it. There is nothing, 
my dear paternal uncle! but one lambent delicions fire, furtively shoot- 
ing ont from every part of it, in all directions, into thine. If thou lookest, 
Unele Toby, in search of this mote one moment longer, thou art undone,— 

Tristram Shandy. 


Price of the Paper and Plate, 434. 
Office: 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., London. 
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BAILEY OF SHEFFIELD. 

Iv is publicly stated that the late Mr, Samuel Bailey, of 
Sheffield, has bequeathed £50,000 to the Town Trustees for 
the benefit of the population, If Mr. Bailey had never 
cherished any munificent intention of the kind, or if it were 
to appear that the report was false, he was still so remark- 
able a man that his death ought scarcely to be allowed to 
pass without some prominent and emphatic notice. 

Who, then, was Mr. Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, sometimes 
called the Bentham of Hallamshire? He was one of the 
truest and most influential friends of political, intellectual, 
and general freedom the century has known. Nearly fifty 
years ago, “R, Hunter, successor to Mr, Johnson, No, 72, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard"—a name which carries us back into 
some deeply-interesting though fast-fading traditions of 
literature, and, through literature, of general progress—pub- 
lished anonymously “ Essays on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinions” (and on other subjects), These 
essays, which were a brief but both incisive and 
exhaustive discussion of the reasons for leaving opinions 
and the publication of opinions avowedly and unreservedly 
free, were among the most effective writings of the day. 
Mr, Bailey was not a popular author; but, in the higher 
circles of opinion, he was a most influential thinker; and 
some of our foremost Liberal politicians and philosophers 
have not hesitated to acknowledge their obligations to him. 
Latterly he has, of course, been passing away from the front, 
and, except for his attack upon what is known as the 
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may be worth while to observe that we are not much nearer 
the freedom scught by men like Bailey than we ever were. 
The curious fact is that we have much more freedom of 
speech than of writing, At political and other meetings of 
people who hold extreme opinions, you may hear speeches 
which spare literally nothing, and which, in fact, are 
rude and objectionable in their phrasing. But in the 
press there is a tacit control exercised over the expres- 
sion of opinion, and that tacit control amounts to a despotism. 
A great many opinions upon political, social, and religious 
yuestions used to get into print in this country just after the 


French Revolution which no respectable editor would now- 
adays dare to publish, Yet if ever there was a time when 
every kind of erroneous opinion might be published with the 
certainty that it would be well sifted and its danger exposed, 
that time is the present, And what do we gain by a policy 
of suppression? Simply this, that the ground is mined 
beneath our feet, and public writing is honeycombed with 
oblique suggestions of things that no one cares to say 
openly. The modern novel in particular is extensively worked 
as an instrument of insidious attack upon beliefs which are 
not allowed to be challenged in fair encounter. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has been suffering from an attack of neuralgia, but, we are 
glad to say, is much better. Her Majesty is expected to leave Osborne for 
Windsor about the 13th of next month. 

Tre PRINCE OF WALES, who has recovered from the attack of influenza 
which last week prevented him from visiting Lord Fitzhardinge at Berkeley 
Castle, has rejoined the Princess at Gunton Hall, 

PRINCE ARTHUR and his party reached Washington at five o'clock last 
Saturday evening and proceeded to the residence of Mr. Thornton. There 
was no public demonstration, but itis reported that public receptions will 
be tendered to the Prince, on his return, at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has issued a circular to his supporters in the House of 
Commons requesting their attendance at the opening of the Session, as 
“ matters of great moment” will be submitted to the House on an early day. 
M. Disraeli bas also issued a circular to his supporters, expressing & hope 
that they may find it convenient to be in their places on Feb. 8, ‘* as 
business of importance may be expected.” 

THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G., will preside at the annual festival of 
the St. Patrick's Benevolent Society on Thursday, March 17. 

THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD LITTON, Irish Master in Chancery, died at 
a late hour on Saturday night. He was eighty-two years of age. 

THE ADDRESS in answer to the Speech from the Threne will, it is stated, 
be moved inthe Commons by the Hon. Francis Egerton, uncle of Lord 
Ellesmere and son-in-law of the Duke of Devonshire; and seconded by Sir 
Charles Dilke, M.P. for Chelsea. The Addrese in the House of Lords will 
be moved by the Marquis of Huntly, and seconded by the Earl of Fingall. 

sir F, Lycerr has withdrawn from the contest in Seuthwark. The 
candidates now remaining are, therefore, Sir S. Waterlow and Mr, Odger, 
Liberals ; and Colonel Beresford, Conservative. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS towards the memorial to the late Bishop of 
Salisbury amount to about £8000, 

CAPTAIN DOUGLAS GALTON bas been appointed to the Directorship of 
Works and Buildings, a new office under the First Commissioner of Works. 
The Assistant Under-Secretaryship of State in the War Office, at present 
filled by Captain Galton, will be abolished. 

Some ‘*WorRKING MEN” at Birmingham have commenced “ Saturday 
night discussions ”’ on the subject of the tenure of land. 

Tur DUKE AND DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND have consented to hold a 
meeting at Stafford House in order to take into consideration the best 
means of forwarding the objects of the Gentlewomen’s Self-Help Institute. 
eee will take place the last week in February, but the date is not 
yet fixed. 

Tuk WILL OF THE LATE MR. THOMAS POWELL, of Colda House, 
Christchurch, Monmouthshire, who was murdered in Abyssinia, in April 
last, has been proved at Llandaff under £120,000 personalty. 

TRAINS commenced to run between Glasgow and Paisley on Sunday. 
About 400 persons took advantage of the facilities thus afforded. 

Tne Hurst BATTERY, in the Solent, one of the strongest forts in the 
kingdom, is nearly completed, and a large number of workmen employed 
on it have been discharged. 

THE PoOR-BOX and the box devoted to the receipt of ‘ Peter's pence” 
in the Roman Catholic Church at Dewsbury have been broken open and 
the contents stolen. 

THE BISHOPS ATTENDING THE Pope's COUNCIL received another 
admonition last Saturday against long speeches, and enjoining greater 
secrecy as to the Council's proceedings. 

THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF MUNICH have granted the freedom of 
the city to Dr. Dillinger, on account of his manly conduct in opposing 
the dogma of the Papal Infallibility. 

THE FIFESHIRE MINERS have unanimously agreed to demand from 
their employers an advance of wages, and also that they should consider 


Berkeleyan theory of vision, might have been forgotten by 
the reading public, But our obligations to him are of a high 
order, 

In a moral, much more in a moral-political, question it is 
always & task of peculiar difficulty toconstruct from a ron- 
sideration of consequences an argument which shall have 
the force of a demonstration. When such an argument 
is, however, wrought out, it appeals powerfully to thousands 
of minds who cannot relish or understand a priori discus- 
sions. The service of providing such an argument is the 
service which Mr, Samuel Bailey rendered to freedom of 
thought and speech, and it is to be feared, from the too- 
evident necessity that existed for the publication of Mr, 
Mill's “‘ Liberty,” that the value of labour of this order is 
not yet to be lightly spoken of. 

These are the propositions which Mr, Bailey undertook to 
make out, and did make out irrefragably :—1, To present to 
the mind inducements, in the shape of pain or pleasure, 
towards the formation of any opinion whatever is immoral, 
a crime against the whole human race, 2, To attach any kind 
of penalties to the free expression of opinion is a crime of the 
same nature. 3. To see that these principles are maintained 
is a duty in which every human being is concerned to assist. 
Now, how many persons, even the most liberal, really believe 
these propositions and will stand by them? 

The question sounds like a bad jest, It may safely be 
affirmed that not one person in fifty thousand accepts, ex 
anime, these principles, The man who will loudly avow 
them in newspapers and on platforms has his reserves, if 
you push him hard, He draws the line somewhere, But 
people of this sort have an account to settle with the late 
Samuel Bailey, and may be advised to accept the challenge 
of his great essay, and see if they can find a loophole in his 
armour, 

The majority of men are little more open to reason than 
Mrs, Nickleby herself, and are just as capable of going 
back to-morrow to what they were beaten out of to-day, But 
there are a few who may be influenced, and to these few it 


the propriety of adopting the eight hours a day. 

A GENTLEMAN has recently sent as a contribution to the building fund 
of the Royal Hospital for Incurables the sum of £300 (one-tenth of the 
debt), expressing the hope that nine others may be found to follow his 
example. The offices of the institution are at 10, Poultry. 

GENERAL GARIBALDI will visit England, if hie health permits, in the 
middle of March, accompanied by Father Gavazzi, for the purpose of 
having an interview with Signor Mazzini. 

FIVE MECHANICS were, on Tuesday, convicted at Greenwich of having 
threatened and assaulted a fellow-workman, whose presence was obnoxious 
in the factory where they worked. Their conduct had been very violent ; 
and sentences of imprisonment with hard labour, varying from one to two 
months, were passed. 

AN ESTATE of more than £100,000 in value has just fallen to the Turkish 
Government, owing to the death of a Mussulman, at Smyrna, who has not 
left any heirs-at-law. 

NEARLY A HUNDRED OF THE LEADING FIRMS AT HAVRE have 
memorialised the Government and the Legislative Body not to make any 
change in the present system without a full Parliamentary inquiry. 


AMONG THE INSCRIPTIONS emblazoned at the illumination in Calcutta 
in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, was one which appears slightly 
ambiguous. It was over an undertaker’s door in Dhurrumtollah, and the 
legend was “ Welcome.” It is just possible that his Royal Highness might 
be disposed to decline che implied invitation. 


Vice-CHANCELLOR JAMES made an order last Saturday for the winding 
up of another of the societies amalgamated with the Albert—the Bank of 
London and National Provincial Insurance Association. 

Tux BRIG JONES BROTHERS, of Newport, has been in collision with 
the Newark lightship, It drifted away with part of the crew, and is sup- 
posed to be lost. The remainder of the crew have been landed at Great 
Yarmouth, 

THE NUMBER OF MEN employed in Sheerness Dockyard is to be reduced 
by 528 before the close of the present financial year. The lead-mills at 
Chatham Dockyard have been finally closed. 

A CHILD FIVE YEARS OLD died the other day, in Paris, in convulsions, 
having been poisoned by the prussic acid contained in bitter almonds, of 
which he had eaten a large quantity. 

THE PREMIER has conferred the living of Wadingham, in Lincolnshire, 
on the Rev. William Josiah Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
Vicar of Brompton. 

A Poor WoMAN, friendless and unknown, far advanced in consumption, 
crept into an unoccupied house in Geldart’s-gardens, Liverpool, on Satur- 
day morning, and in the evening was found dead. At the inquest, on 
Tuesday, it was stated that death had arisen from consumption, accelerated 
by want and exposure. 

THE UTILISATION-OF-SEWAGE QUESTION was again discussed at the 
Surveyors’ Institute the other day. A gener al opinion was expressed that 
the application of town sewage to land would ultimately be found the most 
advantageous way of meeting a difficulty which has so long existed. 

ONE HADJI ATHANASSI, a Greek, has just died (says the Levant Times), 
at Vourla, Smyrna, at the patriarchal age of 125, having lived in the reigns 
of nine Sultans! He preserved all his faculties to the very last. His 
regular diet was fish and vegetables ; meat he never ate, except at Easter. 

IN THE RUE LAFAYETTE, near the Northern Railway station, Paris, 
there has lately been opened a small coffee-shop, of men appearance, over 
the door of which is to be seen the inscription—which the landlord, no 
doubt, thinks sovereign to attract English custom—* Gin Palace,” 


THE LOUNGER. 
On Monday last the Brighton members met their constituents 
and, as his manner is, Mr. White freely criticised the measnres of 
the last Session, and foreshadowed the events of the future, 
especially of the Session just at hand. Mr. White is not a Ministo; 
of the Crown, but he generally forecasts the future with reniary. 
able accuracy. Does he, then, get a “ tip,” as the racing phrase js, 
from some man in office’ Not so. Cabinet Ministera are pledved, 
if not sworn, to secrecy ; and Ministers not in the Cabinet know 
little more of the doings within the sacred inclosure than th. 
messenger at the door, The simple truth is, the hon. member fey 
Brighton's “eyes are in his head,’ as Solomon says, He knows 
“how to observe”—a rare knowledge that—and to reason fry), 
what he observes. He has had, too, great experience, In short, by 
long study and thought he comes to see what ought to be done; 
and, believing that the men in power wish to do what ought to be 
done, he boldly prophesies what will be done. And, as I have 
said, his prophecies are not often far wrong. It will he jn. 
teresting, then, to nete what he foretells ; and first we will take 
his deliverance upon the Irish land question :— 

The exceptional prosperity (he says) and order of the northern part of 
Ireland clearly indicates, I think, the course our legislation should take, 
It appears that the Ulster tenant-right does secure the Ulster tenant from, 
eapricions and Lncompensated eviction. This tenant-right, however, js 
but a custom, and has not yet received the sanction of law, although, 
with good landlords, that custom is quite as binding and eflicacious as it i: 
were the statute law of the land, With such limitations and safeguards ; 
experience has shown to be desirable, giving the sanction of law to ti. 
Ulster custom, and extending it to the rest of Treland, is alleged to be ti, 
scheme which has commended itself to her Majesty’sGovernment. Show) 
this be the case, then the Irish land measure will prove to be inconformicy, 
as itshould be, with the customs and sentiments of Irishmen. The hc 
legislation fs that which ratifies, by the sanction of law, the acknowledyo, 
and salutary customs of a people ; and the greatest statesmen are they \\}) 
recognise as their highest aim and noblest function to be the exponen:,s 
and servants of the popular will, To carry into effect such a schene 
as 1 have indicated, it would seem indispensable to create ‘in Ireland a 
power superior to landlord and tenant, and to which each may resort 
against the other,—a power that shall protect the tenant against an unjust 
jandlord, and shall assist the landlord in ousting a tenant from his holding 
in case of default, Should this be the plan of the Government, I confe-s 
that I think it would prove a failure, unless it be supplemented by Mr, 
Bright's or some other similar scheme for increasing the number of lani- 
owners in Ireland. By Mr. Bright’s plan there would be no compulsion ; 
no one would be obliged to sell, and no one to buy, unless he wished. It is 
a plan similar to that extensively practised by the Land Banksin Germany, 
the Credit Foncier in France, and by our own Building Societies. By such 
a project the tenant might continue to pay the same rent he did hefore, 
and the difference between the rate of interest paid by the State on the 
purchase-money of the land and that charged to the tenant would forin 
the surplus or sinking fund, by which the whole advance would be repaid. 


But my readers may ask, What is Mr, Bright's plan? Well, it 
is simply this: If a landlord be willing to sell his land, and the 
tenant be desirous to buy it, Government shall borrow the money, 
at 3} per cent, and Jend it to the tenant, on security of the land, 
5 percent, But the profit, or difference between 3} and 5, is not 
to be the property of the Government, but to accumulate until the 
money lent shall be paid off. It will take thirty-two years to pay 
it off at this rate; but at the end of that time the land will be the 
purchaser’s own unencumbered freehold, This, as Mr, White tells 
ug, is no new plan, The Government has long been in the habit 
of lending money upon this principle to poor landowners in 
England to enable them to drain and otherwise improve their land, 
The tithe-owners of Ireland are to extinguish their tithes upon 
the same principle, It is also substantially the principle of building 
societies, 

“But about the Ulster custom,” I think I hear some of my 
readers say ; ‘what is the Ulster custom ? ” Well, the Ulster custom 
recognises a tenant’s right to all that he bas put into the land 
which at the time of his giving up his occupation is unexhausted. 
Strange enough, this is not so, or not 80 generally, in England, What- 


ever of unexhansted manure, &c., re ains on the land on the expira- 


tion of a tenant’s term belongs to the landlord, It is true that the 


tenant does not leave much; for, when the end of the term is 


getting near, he ceases to put anything on the land, This is what 
is called “ beggaring out,” a practice good, one would think, neither 
for outgoing nor incoming tenant nor landlord. In Ulster the 
unexhausted improvements are the outgoing tenant's property, 
which he can sell to the incomer. This is broadly the Ulster 
custom. So much for the great Irish land question. 

We will now look at Mr. White’s financial suggestions :— 


The Estimates for the current year, you are aware, showed only a reduc- 
tion of £2,261,000 on those of the preceding year; and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the Estimates for 1870-1 will ‘exhibit a further reduction to a 
like amount at least. If so, it would certainly seem not unlikely that our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may have an estimated surplus of quite four 
millions to dispose of. In which case Mr, Lowe would be able to offhand 
abolish the whole of the tea duty ; or, taking off only one half of that duty, 
say threepence per pound, he might abolish too the duties on coffce, 
cocoa, and chickory, also remit direct taxation to the extent of one penny 
in the pound income tax. Supposing the latter plan were adopted in its 
entirety, then only some three millions of the available surplus at Mr. 
Lowe’s disposal would be absorbed. The sugar duty now produces a 
revenue of five millions and three quarters sterling. A twenty-five per cent 
reduction of the sugar duty would involve a loss to the revenue of about 
£1,400,000, and would be a diminution of but little more than one 
farthing per pound on the sale price of sugar. Such a reduction, 
if made, would hardly be felt, if it were even realised by the 
consumer, owing to the comparatively scanty supply of that great article of 
domestic use. On that ground alone I hold it would now be inexpedient to 
touch the present duties on sugar, unless to equalise them; because any 
reduction on the sugar duty, to be felt, must be a large one, and then the 
great loss to the revenue would not be compensated by any equivalent or 
corresponding advantsge to the consumer, With regard to tea itis quite 
otherwise. The reduction or abolition of duty upon that article would be 
immediately followed, as heretofore, by a corresponding reduction in price 
to the consumer, the supply of that article being, as I myself can avouch, 
practically illimitable; and our supplies from China, Japan, and India are 
more likely to exceed than to restrict any possible demand for the home 
market. In some quarters it is alleged as probable that Mr. Lowe may 
appropriate any surplus which may accrue during the financial year end- 
ing March 31, 1871, towards the liquidation of the amount to be paid to tha 
telegraph companies. I know not whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has or hag not such power without the special consent of Parliament. 
Certain it is that, by the amended Telegraph Act of last Session, the 
Commissioners of the Treasury were empowered to raise the sum 
of seven millions sterling, by the creation of terminable annuities, to 
pay for expenses already incurred or calculated upon in the purchase and 
working of the telegraphs. I confess that I should prefer that the needful 
moneys for the telegraphs should be so raised, as every remission of tax- 
ation fructifies in the pocket of the people, increasing trade, commerce, and 
employment, to say nothing of the fact that the Government, as a Govern- 
ment, can raise money at a much lower rate of interest than the people. 
Farthermore, seeing that, out of the forty-three millions of customs and 
excise duties, three fourths, or say thirty-two millions (five and a half 
millions more than the imterest of the National Debt), are raised from the 
working classes—a class of consumers, as Mr. Gladstone once told us, ** 50 
poor that the great majority are compelled to expend all their earnings on 
the bare necessaries of life’—I confidently trust that Mr. Gladstone will 
live to give to them and to us a free breakfast-table, as was so strongly 
recommended by Mr. Bright. 


Mr. White dilated on many other important topics; but these are 
all that I can find space to notice, 

Mr, Fawcett addressed the meeting very earnestly; but there 
were not so many quotable passages in his speech as in Mr, White’s. 
But it was clear, emphatic; with the ring of true metal in it. 
And here is a passage which brings before us a subject which 
has — too little noticed, and which ought not to drop out of 
our minds :— 


When describing some of the causes which produced the present Ge- 
pression of trade, prominence might have justly been given to that lax 
commercial morality of which there have lately been so many exposures, 
and which has done so much to destroy contidence, and, consequently, 
credit, On the one side we hear of thousands of artisans unable to find 
employment, and at the same time we are told that the money market is 
glutted with capital seeking investment. What does this indicate ’ 
Simply that there has been so much chicanery and trickery that men bave 
lest confidence in their fellow-men. People in high positions, possessing 
once-honoured names, have recklessly—to use the mildest expression 
sanctioned the issue of deceptive prospectuses. Such isour system of juris- 
prudence, that the very magnitude of the offence is often the secure refuge 
of the oifender, Asan eminent Judge has remarked, the due sdminis- 
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tration of justice renders it necessary that there should be a public pro- 
cecutor. The cost of investigating a great commercial disaster is so great 
t often it cannot be borne by private individuals who are already heavy 
irs. The result, frequently, is an unsatisfactory trial, in which those 
are, peruaps, innocent, are injured ; sometimes there is a default of 
and the guilty escape unpunished, As long as such a system con- 
1e§ e may too frequently have to Tepeat the words of our great 
dramatist— 
“Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Clothe it in rags, © pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


“Hear! hear!” say I, and “so say all of us.” Indeed, a good 
many “of us” have substantial reason to applaud these sentiments, 
for ase are very few families in England which have not, directly 
or indirectly, suffered by the frauds which Mr, Fawcett alluded to, 
‘the public have, by dishonest directors of swindling companies, 
jven robbed of millions ; and, shame to say, scarcely a robber has 
been brought to justice, Nay, a vast number of these swindlers, 
who have ruined thousands, are living in comfort, if not in 
aftiuence—some on their ill-gotten plunder ; others on their wives’ 
settlements, which the law cannot touch, Nor do they seem to be 
Jowered much in the world’s estimation. Is it true, then, as a 
sarcastic friend said to me, “ Pick a pocket, and you are done for 
for ever, my boy ; cheat the public out of a million, and you are 
rather admired than blamed,” “ Upon this principle, I suppose,” 
I replied to my friend, who is a half-pay Captain, “one murder 
makes avillain, thousands a hero?” “ Exactly so; but your sneer 
don’t touch me, my boy ; for I never killed anything in my life 
but bares, pheasants, and other game.” I see I have exhausted 
my space on these Brighton speeches; but my readers will not 
blame me, for they are, on the whole, I think, as important as any 
that we have had since Parliament was prorogued. 
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THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


There is a question which, so far as I have read, has not yet 
beer touched in recent discussions—namely, what does the world 
owe to Byron? Is there any reason why we should stubbornly 
refuse to let his name and fame, such as they are, whatever they 
may be, be tampered with, except upon cause shown founded upon 
solid proof? But before I pass on to that, let us look for a 
moment atthe last phase of the question raised by Mrs, Stowe, 
whom one now begins to pity, so thoroughly does she stand 
stultified in the face of the world. Whoever comes clean out of 
the fray, she is convicted of recklessness, unetuous maudlin tamper- 
ing with fact, and strange incapacity to appreciate character and 
evidence, The account she gives of her interview with Lady 
Byron (printed in the new volume, to which the Quarterly so 
triumphantly replies) is a perfect model of its class. She evideatly 
fancies she is presenting Lady Byron in an amiable and, indeed, 
celestial light, when she in fact unconsciously paints her 
us an ‘“‘air-galloping,” spiritual précteuse, patted on the back 
by admiring friends till she didn’t know north from 
south, Ah! we, some of us, know the type of old, 
and know that of all types it is the least trustworthy 
in matters of fact in general, and. above all, the most ready to 
make blunders in certain questions which always and necessarily 
heat the moral atmosphere, This type always looks at such 
matters with a peculiar, distant, monkish, non-natural horror, and 
sees, like Sancho Panza in his dream, the earth of the size of a grain 
of mustard seed and the people on it—of the size of hazel-nuts. 
It is, in a word, so certain of what “God means” that it never 
knows what man says and does, but twists the latter to suit its 
notions ci the former, But let it not be supposed that I should 
dare to be hard on Lady Byron. To use George Eliot’s phrase, the 
greatest joy of life passed her by: and she was a much-suffering 
wife. That she was profusely liberal is abundantly attested, 
and that she was a most thoughtful and cultivated woman is clear, 
It was no common person that wrote these sentences :— 

Isee the High Churchman professing to believe in the existence of a 
Church, when the most palpable facts must show him that no such Church 
exists ; the ‘* Low” Churchman professing to believe in exceptional inter- 
povitions which his philosophy secretly questions ; the “‘ Broad” Church- 
man professing as absolute an attachment to the Established Church as 


the narrowest could feel, while he is preaching such principles as will at 
last pull it down. 


Lut how can we reconcile this clearness of vision with the other facts ? 
For example, with what is alleged of her astounding behaviour 
to Medora Leigh at Paris or Fontainebleau; her relations with 
Lady Lovelace ; her scattering about memoranda and hints of Byron’s 
guilt; and her grotesquely astonishing notion that, as Byron was 
now a “ redeemed spirit,” he would not be easy in his mind up in 
heaven unless she endeavoured to counterbalance the effects of a 
cheap edition of his works (!) by telling Mrs, Stowe a story which 
involved not only him, but her sister-in-law, and through them 
living persons, in the most horrible moral imdroglio that has dis- 
turbed the world for generations? We can make nothing of it ; 
it must pass into the limbo of unintelligible things, 

But what is the state of facts at present, after the prompt 
rejoinder of the Quarter/y—which, curiously enough, occupies 
a position as to Byron the exact reverse of that which it occupied 
during his lifetime? You and I, Mr, Editor, and most sane people, 
predicted that the rock ahead of the story told by Mrs. Stowe would 
be found in the mass of improbabilities which would be found to 
centre in the person of Mrs, Leigh. And so it proves. The world 
might say that Byron was mad, or was bad enough for anything; 
but what of her? Now, the Quarterly, stating that the letters 
produced are only a small portion of what could be produced, 
quotes superabundant testimony in Lady Byron’s letters to this 
lady to show that the story which Mra, Stowe declares she received 
from Lady Byron is false. Whatever may be proved true, that is 
for ever exploded under the unhappy lady’s own hand. Only one 
possibility remains, and to this Mrs, Stowe appeals, She calls upon 
the trustees under the will to produce “ facts and documents” in 
their custody for the justification of the charge. Now, observe ; 
the charge, as she puts it, and as there is reason to believe Lady Byron 
put it more than once to different people, is blown to atoms. It 
cannot be reconciled with those gratetul letters to “my dear, 
dear Augusta,” and the other facts, such as the christening of 
the baby by Mrs. Leigh’s name, and the strikingly natural way in 


which Byron, Lady Byron herself being witness, used to get out of 
homour wish Mrs. Leigh and her together; dropping the 
“ Augusta,” and speaking of her as “Mrs, Leigh.” “TI really 


thought,” says Lady Byron, “you would soon be the Honourable 
Mrs, Leigh.” Anything more simple, human, and natural cannot 
be conceived than these letters; and, for the benefit of those who 
May not see them, we will simply repeat that they do positively 
and finally pulverise Mrs. Stowe's story; to say nothing of her 
own curious and almost endless self-contradictions, 

What, then, remains? According to Mrs, Stowe, this :—That the 
trustees under Lady Byron’s will may have “ facts and documents” 
that may carry proof with them that she has got hold of a true 
story. But this, also, breaks down, Any proof of the kind must 
consist either of positive certified testimony, which could be relied 
upon, or plain confessions cf one or both of the inculpated persons, 
Now, both these things are simply impossible, As to confessions, 
I again insist that (apart from a hundred other considera- 
tions) the broken death-bed words of Byron can onl 
be explained upon the hypothesis of a solemn denial, 
setting the seal to the defiance which ran through his whole life. 
As to testimony, the possibilities of the case must have been 
known both to Byron and Mrs, Leigh. Byron’s démarches in the 
matter are notorious ; and Mrs. Leigh appears, of her own choice, to 
have “cut” Lady Byron in 1830. On every conceivable ground the 
idea of confession is shaken away from under us, As to testimony : 
what testimony on paper, to be dragged from a banker's strong- 
box in 1870, could weigh for an hour against the monstrous impro- 
babilities of the case ? Monstrous, indeed! For the question, I 
repeat, finds its fulcrum, after all, in Mrs. Leigh, not in Byron, 

as this plain, dowdy woman, who gave her brother a Bible, just 
as if he were a Sunday scholar ; made Lady Byron’s caudle for her 
when the baby was born; and was “my dear, dear Augusta,” all 
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along—was she this hideous hybrid? If so, Lady Byron was, 
indeed, unfortunate ; but it sale take a good deal more evidence 
than any banker's box can contain to convince a judge and jury of 
the truth of the story, Finally, what are we to do with the mass 
of contradictions already introduced into the case by the plaintiff ? 
Lady Byron told Mrs, Stowe that pathetic story, including the horrible 
hour when she went upto herroom and prayed—or shedid not. There 
is every reason to believe she did, But, observe, that story is now 
proved false—not presumed, but proved false—under Lady Byron’s 
own hand, After t is, what sort of testimony shall we trust, unless 
it be cross-examined in open daylight, face to face before the 
world? Supposing “testimony * produced by the trustees, what 
should we have to believe if we accepted it ? “ Not only that Mrs, 
Leigh was a scarcely human monster, in whom, nevertheless, Lady 
Byron believed with strong affection and trust for an indefinite 
length of time, but that this woman, knowing that Lady Byron 
not only held proof of her guilty secret, but was desperately in- 
jured by her as a friend apart from the “secret,” went and quar- 
relled with her in 1830 and declined the acquaintance of the 
pees who could with a word blast the fame of herself, her 

rother, and her daughter. Lord Byron may have been capable of a 
good deal ; but a woman is, after all, a woman, and my “swallow” 
is not large enough for all this, Yet it is only # fraction of the 
improbabilities of the new Stowe hypothesis, 

There is only room for a word or two on what we owe to Byron. 
Now, Sir, let Lady Byron have all honour for what she was and 
did, and all sympathy as an unhappy woman, But Jet Byron have 
fair play too, Every human being has, as the French say, /es 
défauts de ses qualités —he has good and bad points, which are often 
bound up together. Byron died before I was born, but I have 
heard intelligent people speak in the most passionate terms of the 
service he did, as a writer, to the cause of Liberalism in England, 
His love of freedom—read it in what terms you please—was fiery 
and true ; and there is abundant proof that he felt for the poor and 
oppressed. Men as diverse as the and Comte have acknow- 
ledged his political foresight and the part he played as a great 
elemental force in the European struggle which is still proceeding, 
Are we to forget this? On the contrary, it is a reason why we 
should fight for his fame as long as there is an inch of ground to 
stand upon, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER,. 


An American friend forwarded to me, the other day, a very 
amusing parody on the Stowe-Byronic disclosures, It pretends to 
declare the secrets of the life of Mrs, Shakespeare (Ann Hathaway), 
who is represented as conscience-stricken on account of her know- 
ledge of the crimes of her poetical husband. Shakspears is sup- 
posed to have enticed, spider-like, the minor dramatists down te 
Stratford-on-Avon, and, having sucked their plots, to have buried 
their worthless carcasses under the celebrated crab-apple tree. Now, 
it strikes me that Mr. Tom Taylor, like Shakespeare, has several of 
the propensities of the spider. He is a great hand at getting 
originators of all sorts—dramatists, novelista, easayists, and poete— 
into his web, and, having sucked out their dramatic matter, he 
proceeds to fatten on it. But 1 grant Mr. Tom Taylor is a very 
clever spider. He has a keen eye for dramatic situation, and what 
he touches he rarely spoils, Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s drama of 
“Lady Elizabeth” is vastly improved, now that it has passed 
through the refining hands of Mr. Tom Taylor and been produced 
at the QuEEN’s, He has taken its most dramatic points and cooked 
it up for the English palate. The result is an interesting, well- 
arranged, and very satisfactory play for four acts, The fifth act 
is somewhat of an anti-climax, which was almost inevitable from 
the necessity of attending to historical fact, while not neglecting 

oetical justice. Courtenay, the lover of Princess Elizabeth, must 
94 killed before the Princess becomes Queen of England. This 
necessity spoils Mr. Taylor's fifth act. With regard to the historical 
accuracy of “‘Twixt Axe and Crown,” I am not disposed to 
ignore the research of such an historian as Mr, Froude as sum- 
marily as Mr. Taylor does in his prospectus. In the same way that 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr, Harrison Ainsworth took liberties with 
history, so has Mr, Taylor, for poetic and dramatic effect, taken 
liberties with fact in this play : he has idealised Courtenay and beau- 
tified Elizabeth. If the truth may be told, the possession of such a 
gentle and lovesome lady as Mrs. Wybert Rousby for the heroine has 
ruined the historical accuracy of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play. With her 
refined face, her sweet smile, her consummate gentleness, her 
tender form, and her absolute refinement, Mrs, Rousby is just what 
Elizabeth never was and never could have been. I cannot think of 
Queen Elizabeth when I see Mrs, Rousby, She is Mary Queen of 
Scote, Lady Jane Grey, Amy Robsart, Fair Rosamond, Elaine, Lily 
Dale—any fair and sweet creature you like, but not Elizabeth, 
Her acting is charming as far as it goes, But Mrs. Rousby has 
not the strength for such an arduous réle, She hae not the voice 
or the requisite dramatic force, Let no one think that I desire to 
dispraise Mrs, Rousby. She is the sweetest lady I have seen on the 
stage for many a long year, but she is not suited for characters 
requiring intensity, She dresses @ marveille, and looks so winning 
that the whole audience loves her; but she is not Lady Elizabeth, 
Mr. Wybert Rousby, who was fired off by an injudicious section 
of the press, and, of course, went up like a rocket, must, I fear, 
come down like the ignominious stick, As Bertuccio, he had models 
to copy, and he copied them cleverly, As Courtenay, he is left to 
his own resources, and has failed. A small, insignificant figure; a 
harsh, disagreeable voice; nothing winning or attractive in his 
style ; this is surely not the young lover we desire. Mr, Rousby 
may be useful in strong character-parts, He made nothing of 
Courtenay, and, with such an Elizabeth to make love to, failed 
signally. The other characters, particularly the Queen Mary of 
Miss Pauncefort, were very good. Miss Pauncefort, indeed, acted 
better than anyone in the play, Her make-up was excellent, and 
her whole conception of the character very fine. Mr. H. Marston, 
a favourite elocutionist of the old school, played Bishop Gardiner ; 
and the characters assigned to Mr. Ryder, Mr. Belford, Mr. Rignold, 
and Miss Henderson could hardly have fallen into better hands, 
The scenery is capital; and some of the tableaux reflect great 
credit on the stage-manager, Mr. Taylor's text is anything but 
poetical: nay, more, the verse is neither musical nor accurate. I 
wonder that Mr. Taylor does not remember the old Latin proverb 
about poets. 

Two young men have very boldly opened the Lyceum in order to 
try a new experiment, The Messrs, Mansell, who know something 
about the French stage, have determined to transplant the French 
form of burlesque opera-bouffe, The difficulties attending such a 
venture were overwhelming. To begin with, we have no artists 
who combine singing and fun. English opera has failed, Singing 
burlesque is on the wane, However, nothing daunted, the 
brothers Mansell boldly go to Paris and ask M, Hervé to 
come over here with “Chilpéric” (originally produced at 
the Folies Dramatiques), and some of his old company, 
And I really do not see, notwithstanding the difficulties, 
why the experiment should not be successful, M. Hervé can talk 
very little English, and sings only “very small.” M, Marius is 
absolutely funny with his English, and can only boast the tiniest 
drawing-room voice, And, as to the English artists, I can say 
very little of their vocalism. But still “Chilpéric” is likely to 
tickle the public. The can-can does it all, It is not a boisterous, 
indecent can-can, but a refined edition of this popular French 
dance, with all its grotesque a little of its naughti- 
ness, The Frenchmen are, of course, the life and soul of this part 
of the entertainment, M. Marius, the prettiest little boy of nine- 
teen imaginable, flings himself into the abandonment of every 
scene, and M, Hervé has such spirits that the fun never flags when 
he is on the stage. I would advise the management to cut all 
the comic talk and hurry on aa fast as possible to the music and 
dancing. The audience does not care a straw for the plot of the 
opera, and the comic French dialogue done into English is simply 
wearisome. Miss Muir and Miss Dolaro are the best lady singers, 
and M. Lapierre the only gentleman who has anything like a 
voice, But for glitter, pomp, fun, and fascination, “Chilpéric” 
eserves its purpose very well, and I hope it will lead to a new enter- 


tainment of the kind, with music by Hervé and words by Mr. 
Gilbert. The thirteen pages are superb, and the dresses all in good 
taste, save in one ballet, which I consider absolutely nasty. The 
art of undress can be pursued so far that fascination ends, and is 
supplanted by disgust, 
something about Mr. Frank Marshall's comedy-drama, called 
“Corrupt Practices,” which was not well sunatvel 

night, because the audience was impatient to get at the pitce de 
résistance, and, besides, the drama wanted cutting, But | should 
be sorry to ree a young author, who can write auch excellent 
dialogue, and evidently has honestly thought ont his work, rudely 
snuffed out, Mr. Coghlan strengthens my opinion previously given 
that he is one of the best young men on the stage; and Miss 


Fitz-Inman made virtually her firat appearance as an intelligent 
actress. But of all this anon, 


duty. 


I must take an early opportunity of saying 


on the opening 


I hear of the playgoing public hurrying off to hear Mr. Young 


sing “The Little Wee Dog,” in the burlesque at the St. JAMEs's; 
but as this and numerous other songs have been added since the 
“first night,” I have not had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Young's 
song. 

Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” is postponed for this curious and 


eccentric animal, What a capital text for a sermon on the decay 
of the drama! 


So successful indeed is “The Little Wee Dog” that 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON ON EDUCATION. 

Sim JoHN PAkINGTON presided, on Monday night, at the weekly 
meeting of the Social Science Association. The Rev. Brooke 
Lambert read a paper advocating indirect as well as direct compul- 
sion in education, At the close of a long discussion, 

Sir J. Pakington said he most earnestly hoped that the educa- 
tional question was approaching a satisfactory solution. He felt 
greatly indebted both to the league and to the union, and also to 
the Manchester Education Aid Society, because their exertions 
rendered it difficult for the Government to avoid bringing in a bill, 


even if they were indisposed to do so, which he did not believe. 


He did not think that Mr. Forster desired in the least to evade this 
He had joined no associations and attended no meeting 
because he wished to preserve his independence in Parliament. 
There was much in the proposals of the league with which he 
ogress, and in 1855 he introduced a bill similar to theirs ; but parts 
of the league’s plan were scarcely practicable, and if they were 
practicable the country would not consent to their being put into 
execution, There was much that was good in the proposals of the 
union, but it was not quite frank with the country. It did not say 
whether it proposed, or how it proposed, to carry out what was 
most important—some system of local organisation ; and it did not 
state how it proposed to provide new schools in the districts in 
which they might be found to be necessary. Unless he was aware 
of the views of the union upon these two points, it would be impos- 
sible for him to identify himself with it. He looked to the Govern- 
ment of the day, and to Mr, Forster—than whom no one more 
thoroughly understood the question—to rise above the league, the 
union, and everything else, and to devise a bill which could be 
carried and which the country would accept. The league and the 
union had overlooked one paint, In order to carry out a national 
system for the lower classes we wanted an educational depart- 
ment; we had not got one. We really had no education 
Minister, The Committee of Council did not act; the Vice- 
President was subordinate to the President, and the President did 
not interfere. Looking to the sort of responsibility we had a right 
to expect in a great Government department, he could not say who 
was Education Minister; and one of the reforms which ought to 
precede others, and to be the means of carrying them out, was the 
provision of a real education department, In 1855 he proposed 
free schools, but he had changed his opinion ; he did not think it 
desirable to lose the half million which school pence brought in, 
nor to relieve parents from the duty of paying for the education 
of their children, But a rate-supported echool involved free admis- 
sion, and there wouid be no difficulty in saying to the r man 
who sent his children to school and paid for them, “So long as 
that is your position you shall not be called upon te pay the rate.” 
As regarded compulsion, it was the duty of the country to see that 
every child was properly educated; the difficulty was as to the 
means, He could not bring himself to believe we could attain a 

roper degree of education without some degree of compulsion, 

e had not come to that conclusion without reluctance, and he was 
sensible of its difficulties, But the Government ought to be careful 
to carry public opinion with them. Whilst believing we ehould 
not arrive at a proper degree of education, such as was now 
admitted to be desirable, without to some extent resorting to com- 
pulsion ; he thought the public mind was not yet prepared for direct 
compulsion, He doubted whether it would go as far as the league did ; 
and he was disposed to think the prudent and politic course would 
be to follow in the line in which we had already commenced in the 
Factory Acta and the Workshops Act, which he was sorry to hear 
was considered to be a dead letter. No doubt the reason was the 
Workshops Act was intrusted to town councils, who were not the 
proper persons to carry it out, There was no reason why the 
principle should not be extended to the rural districts ; for he knew 
extensive estates on which it had been tried with success. It had 
been remarked that we must not resort to compuision unless we 
had good schools; that was very true, and it only showed how the 
parts of this great question hung one upon another. 

A vote of thanks to the right hon, chairman terminated the 
proceedings, 


VOTING MADE EasSy.—In order to save unnecessary loss of time in 
voting when divisions take place in the Lower Chamber of the Landtag, 
Count Palkenberg has proposed the adoption of an ingenious electrical 
apparatus, the invention of Messrs. Siemens and Halske, of Berlin. This 
instrument exhibits, on three different dials, at the moment the vote is 
taken—l. The votes in favour of the measure. 2, Those opposed to it. 
3. The sum of the favourable and unfavourable votes, which serves to 
check or confirm the previous numbers. Besides this, the instrument 
indicates on a slip of paper containing the names of all the members how 
each of them has voted, and by means of an autographic apparatus any 
number of copies of this list may be produced with great rapidity. Should 
it be demanded, the name of each member, and the way in which he has 
voted, can be made visible, by means of a sort of valve, to every part of the 
house. The mode of employing this machine is the following :—<A sort of 
lever, resembling the lengthened hand of a clock, is placed beside the seat 
of each deputy. By means of a key which every member receives at the 
beginning of the Session the hand can be directed to“ Yes” or “* No,” as 
soon as the President puts the question. The electrical apparatus is worked 
by one of the ushers of the House by means of a handle. 


OBSERVATIONS OF MILITARY LIFE,—A few days ago a very interesting 
lecture was delivered in the Friends’ Meeting-Houre, Bishopsgate-street, 
on the subject of Mili Life and the Evils of Standing Armies. The 
lecturer, Mr. Frederic Wheeler, who has resided sixty years in the midst 
of the great military station of Chatham and Rochester, gave a graphic 
description of the drunkenness, vice, and enforced idleness of soldiers. He 
compared military life to American slavery, and considered that the injuries 
to public morals inseparable from standing armies are scarcely, if at all, less 
disastrous than the horrors of active warfare. He showed from official 
documents the vast prevalence of crime in the Army. For example, in 
1867 it was found necessary to brand 1865 soldiers, Again, from 10 to 20 
per cent of the Army had been imprisoned ine single year. Temperance 
meetings for soldiers are either forbidden or discouraged by the officers, and 
military libraries area failure. The whole system is hope Mr. Wheeler 
feared that thereisadanger of military fogging being restored. Mr. Robert 
Charleton, of Bristol, followed the lecturer with a confirmatory account of the 
permauent demoralisation caused by the neighbourhood of barracks, Hisown 
residence near Horfield Barracks, Bristol, had given him long and abundant 
evidence of the sad truth of the evidence of Mr. Wheeler's description of 
the Army, At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Wheeler produced a 
military ‘cat o’-nine tails.” A Friend present, who had been in the Army 
previous to his becoming convinced of Quakerism, and whose duty it had 
been to administer the “ cat,” now came forward and showed the audience 
@ practical illustration of its mode of infliction, using a seat-cushion 
attached to a pillar, instead of a man’s back, A small piece of white paper 
about four inches square was placed on the cushion, to call attention to the 
circumstance that practised Hoggers systematically repeat their blows on 
one small patch of gashed and quivering flesh on the sufferer’s back. (Mr. 
Wheeler had alluded to the demands now being made by military officers 
for a restoration of the “ cat,” recently abolished by Parliament, at least in 


times of peace.) 


PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE. 

Tue following biographical sketch of 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte, who has recently 
been the cause of so mnch excitement, is 
extracted from Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains :— 

“Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, ex- 
French representative, was born in Rome 
on Sept. 12, 1815, and was the third son of 
Lucien, the brother of Napoleon I. In 1832 
he joined his uncle Joseph, the ex-King of 
Spain, in the United States, and served in 
Columbia under the Republican General 
Santander, who appointed him chef 
d@escadron, He shortly afterwards re- 
turned to Italy, here he lived on bad terms 
with the Papal Government, which, in 1836, 
ordered him to quit the States of the 
Church, Surrounded by a band of police 
agents, he wounded two, and killed their 
leader with his own hands ; but he himself 
received two wounds in the struggle, and 
was compelled to surrender. After a some- 
what long detention in Fort St. Angelo, 
he departed for America; he then went to 
England, and then to Corfu. In an excur- 
sion in Albania he had a quarrel with the 
Palikares, and engaged them almost alone in 
a deadly conflict, The English Government 
requested him to leave the shores of Greece 
and Italy. He then went back to London, 
after having vainly offered his services to 
France and to Mehmet Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt. In 1848, upon hearing of the revo- 
lution, he hastened to Paris, invoked the 
memory of his father, who had alwaysheld 
Republican spinions, and obtained the grade 
of chef de bataillon. Elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly by the inhabitants of 
Corsica, he was a member of the War Com- 
mittee. He ordinarily voted with the Ex- 
treme Left against the two Chambers, for 
the rights of labour, for progressive taxation, 
for the credit foncier, for the complete sup- 
pression of the salt duty, for the amnesty of 
the transported, and for the Republican Con- 
stitution. On several occasions he made 
himself the mouth piece of the sentiments 
of his cousin, Louis Napoleon, After the 
election of Dec. 10 he continued to sit 
with the Mountain, and oppozed the Rateau 
proposal and the expedition to Rome. 
He only separated from the Democrats on the question 
respecting the person of the President, Re-elected for the two 
departments of Corsica and the Ardéche, he was one of the most 

ent adversaries of reaction in the Chamber. He opposed the 
Parieu-Falioux measure upon instruction, and voted for the previous 
queation so the bill presented by M. Baroche against universal 
suffrage, His democratic ardour often excited the anger of the 
Right without disarming the mistrust of the Left. He contradicted 
the reported ae projects with a vivacity anything but 
grmmerngen is military conduct was equally distinguished 

yy want of discipline. In 1849 he left for Algeria, and took 
part in the opening operations of the siege a Zaatcha ; 
then, before the assault, returned without permission to France. 
M. d’Hautpoul, the Minister of War, dismissed him; and this 
measure, which was followed by a duel between Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte and a journalist of the extreme Right, met with the 
express approval of the Assembly. The coup-d'état of Dec, 2 
placed those members of the Imperial family who had pronounced 
in favour of the maintenance of the Constitution in a very delicate 
position, Prince Pierre Bonaparte retired into private life, On 


SPANISH GUN-BOATS LEAVING NEW YORK HARBOUR AFTER THEIR RELEASE BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
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PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE. 


the re-establishment of the Empire, he received, like his brothers, 
the titles of Prince and Highness, but without becoming 
one of the Imperial family. Nor did he assiduously attend the 
Court of the Tuileries, but at times indulged in his passion for the 
chase in Corsica, and at other times lived retired in a country house 
at Auteuil. He devoted part of his leisure to literary labours, and 
translated into French verse the Nabuchodonosor of Niccolini 
(1861). He was popeiased by King Victor Emmanuel Grand Cross 
of the Order of St, Maurice and St. Lazarus on May 29, 1864, and 
ey miven on Nov. 3 of the same year, to be officer of the Legion 
of Honour, 


LIBERATION OF THE SPANISH GUN-BOATS AT 
NEW YORK. 


THE story of the gun-boats made for the Spanish Government | 


by Ericsson in the United States dockyards has at last come to a 
conclusion, and one which has produced no little excitement at 
New York. Their seizure by the American Government was a 
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believed they were to be employed in the 
war with Peru, a Power with which the 
United States was on friendly terms—was 
by some gr considered scarcely satis- 
facto he Spanish Government having 
furnished sufficient proofs that the vessels 
were actually intended for Cuba, the who 

flotilla has been released from sequestration 
much to the dissatisfaction of a large party 
in New York, who, when they heard that 
the gun-boatsa were about to move out of the 
bay, threatened to prevent their departure, 

Probably the presence of four vessels of 
war, aided the common sense of the sympa- 
thisers with the Cuban insurrection, and 
the flotilla was permitted to leave the bay 
convoyed by the Spanish frigate Pizarro, 
The decision of the American Government 
and its consequent refusal to recognise 
them as belligerents has considerably de- 

ressed the Cuban insurgents, who wi)} 

ave to fight under still greater difficulties, 
unless, as may be hoped, these very gun- 
boats may serve to put an end to the 
guerrilla warfare, the crime and the anarchy, 
that have almost desclated some parts of the 
island. 

Our Engraving represents the scene as 
witnessed from Fort Hamilton, at the ex- 
treme point of Long Island, and near Fort 
Lafayette and Fort Richmond—the three 
forts that protect the bay of New York— 
when the gun-boatsa took their departure 
from New York harbour. The latest intelli- 
gence concerning these vessels is to the 
effect that a Spanish steam-ship, the Isabel, 
had arrived at Norfolk, United States, and 
reported having parted company with 
thirteen gun-boats she was convoying, and 
nothing has since been heard of them, 
Great fears were entertained for their safety 

——_— 


POACHING. 

Litre as we like the game laws, we like 
their product — the poacher — still less, 
Indeed, one of the strongest among the 
many strong objections to those laws is, that 
they inevitably breed poachers ; and thereby 
demoralise men who might otherwise have 
been orderly, industrious, and useful workers, 
Temptation to a life of adventure and of 

comparatively easy gain is too strong for uneducated men who 
are incapable of understanding the nice legal distinctions the game 
laws involve; and who are apt to consider wild animals as 
naturally the property of whoever can catch them. But the 
habitual breach of a law, however conventional or even unjust, 
begets contempt of all law; and hence it happens that the 
poacher is almost invariably a thoroughly disreputable individual, 
the frequenter of low pot-houses, the companion of thieves, 
and, not unfrequently, the perpetrator of homicide and murder, 
Scarcely a day but we have records of affrays between 
poachers and keepers, in which the former display the utter 
recklessness of their character. The latest of these narratives 
appeared in the newspapers on Wednesday, and is as follows :— 
About one o’clock on Monday morning, a police-conatable, named 
| Beckwith, and a gamekeeper, named George Adams, in the service 
of Captain Burrell and Captain Rowlandson, of Durham, saw two 
men sitting beside about 100 yards of netting, on the other side 
of Hill Top Farm, near Durham. The officer and the keeper at 
| once attecked the poachers, and Beckwith recognised his opponent 


strong measure, and the reason assigned for it—that it was asa notorious poacher named William Knox. Beckwith, who is a 


es. ee 
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powerful young man, lifted Knox and 
threw him down, falling upon him. The 
officer at this moment heard footsteps 
pehind him, and looked round just in 
time to recognise & man named George 
Wallace, belonging to Durham, who 
dealt Beckwith a tremendous blow in 
the region of the left eye. Mean- 
while, Adams had tackled another 
of the gang, with whom he ex- 
changed blows. The gamekeeper’s 
stick, unfortunately, flew out of his 
hand, and his opponent then dealt him 
a heavy blow on the fore part of the 
head, inflicting a wound about an inch 
long. Adams closed with his man, and 
was overcoming him fast, when he heard 
acry for assistance from Beckwith, and 
he at once ran to the spot where that 
officer was lying, surrounded by five or 
six men who were using him most 
brutally, On seeing Adams the party 
turned their attention to him, pelting 
him with stones, which struck him about 
the body and head, and he was at last 
compelled to seek safety in flight. 
Adams at once made his way to the 
house of Mr. James Wearmouth, farmer, 
Bearpark, who immediately sent a 
mounted messenger to Inspector Dunn, 
at Durham; while, with a party of his 
servants, Mr. Wearmouth sallied out in 
search of the wounded officer, but was 
unable to find him, and serious fears 
were entertained for his safety. After 
remaining insensible for some hours, 
however, the unfortunate officer Beckwith 
managed to crawl to — oe where, 
with Adams, he was wel! cared for, 
About four o'clock in the morning 
Sergeants Webster, Garvy, and Police- 
Constable Craig were in a back way be- 
hind Framwellgate when they saw 
George Wallace, William Knox, and 
William Johnson Hall coming towards 
them. They observed the officers 
some distance off, and at once 
concealed themselves, but were pulled 
out by the police, who found a 
hare in their possession, and they were 
accompanied by a snack-dog. olice- 
Constable Cooper and other officers were 
on the look out in Framwellgate, and 
between five and six o'clock they ob- 
served a man named Jonah Sharp 
in the road, Cooper went to appre- 
hend him, when a? pulled out of his 
pocket a gun-barrel, with which he 
threatened to strike the officer, who, 
however, with much difficulty, hand- 
cuffed him. Immediately afterwards a 
man named William Brown Olay was 
apprehended st his house, next door to 
that of Jonah Sharp. The whole of the 
prisoners were lodged in the borough 
peor station, but were afterwards 
a 


nded over to the custody of Inspector Dunn, who took them 
before Mr. John Fawcett and the Rev. A. D., Shafto, at the 
Durham County Police Court, The prisoners were remanded 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN FIELDER MACKARNESS, D.D., BISHOP-ELECT OF OXFORD. 


until Saturday; and a pitman, named James Hill, who is 
charged with having been implicated in the affray, has also 
been apprehended. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

THE Right. Rev. Dr. John Fielder 
Mackarness, who has been chosen to fill 
the see of Oxford, rendered vacant by 
the translation of the Right Rev. Dr, 
Samuel Wilberforce to the Bishopric of 
Winchester, was consecrated on Tuesday 
in Westminster Abbey, In consequence 
of the continued inability of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to take any active 
part in the services of the Church, his 
Grace issued his commission for the 
consecration to the Bishops of London, 
Ely, Rochester, Lichfield, and Salisbury, 
and these right rev. prelates received the 
new Bishop in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where the usual preliminary formalities 
were gone through, The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Charles Wellington 
Furse, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Staines, who selected his 
text from St. Paul's Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, chap, xi., verse 29 : 
“Who is weak and I am not weak? 
who is offended and I burn not?” 
At the close of the sermon the 
Bishop-Elect, vested in his rochet, 
was presented to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the president of the commission, 
by the Bishop of Ely and the Bishop of 
Rochester, the first-named right rev. 
prelate saying, ‘ Most reverend father 
in God, we present uxto you this godly 
and weil-learned man, to be ordained and 
consecrated Bishop.” Mr, F, Hart Dyke 
then, by direction of the presiding Bishop, 
read the Queen’s mandate for the conge- 
cration, and the usual oaths were admi- 
nistered. Then followed the Litany, 
which was sung by the Rev. 8, Flood 
Jones, M.A., the Precentor, and the Rev, 
F. K. Harford, M.A, The Bishop-Elect, 
having put on the rest of the episcopal 
habit during the anthems, “ Where shall 
wisdom be found?” (Boyce), and “O 
praise the Lord!” (Goss), the “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus” was sung, and 
the Bishop-Elect, kneeling before 
the Bishops, was admitted to the 
order of the episcopate by the imposi- 
tion of hands. The communion eer- 
vice was then proceeded with. The 
offertory was devoted to the Weat- 
minster Spiritual Aid Fund, 

Dr, Mackarneas was educated at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1844, being second class 
in classics, Almost immediately after- 
wards he was elected to a fellowship at 
Exeter College. In 1845 he was pre- 
sented by the Hon, R. H. Clive to the 
Vicarage of Tardebigge, near Brome- 
grove, which he held until 1855, when 
he was nominated by the Earl of Devon 
to the Rectory of Honiton. He was also 
a Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral and 


Chaplain to Lord Lyttelton, He will be enthroned, in Christ 
Church, Oxford, about the middle of February, and will hold his 
primary ordination in the Lent season, 


POACHERS IN CONCEALMENT. 
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DUST AND DISEASE. 


ONE of the most remarkable, and perhaps one of the most pro- 
lific, discoveries of modern science was announced ard described by 
Professor Tyndall in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on 
Friday night week. The subject of the lecture, which was illus- 
trated by a series of very beautiful experiments or demonstrations, 
was the very familiar one of “Dust and Disease,” and its object 
was to show the probability of an intimate connection between 
atmospheric dust and epidemic diseases, Everybody knows that 
whenever a direct ray of sunshine crosses a shaded room its 
direction is made manifest by a line of apparent vapour, Looking 
at this vapour, it is seen to consist of innumerable particles of dust 
which float in the atmosphere and, catching and reflecting the sun- 
shine, are rendered visible to us, In the course of some beautiful 
experiments on the decomposition of vapours by light, Dr. 'yudall 


He strained the air through a tube filled with bits of glass wetted 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and through another tube filled 
with bits of marble wetted with caustic potash; he even made it 
bubble through the liquid acid aud the potash solution, but still the 
" dust particles remained in it, He tried various other ways of 
{ straining out this dust, but none of them succeeded, At length he 
passed the air on its way to the tube over the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
and at once every particle of the dust disappeared. It was, there- 
fore, organic matter, and the flame had burned it, Passing 
the air a little more quickly over the flame a fine blue cloud 
appeared in the tube—the smoke of the dust particles. The 
' organic and combustible nature of these particles was a discovery, 
for they had hitherto been taken to be inorganic and incombustible. 
Air was then passed through a tube which contained a roll of 
platinum gauze, and it was found that when the platinum was cold 
the dust particles all passed through with the air, but that when 
i it was made red-hot the dust particles were all consumed. In this case, 
; ’ too, when the air was forced quickly through, a fine blue cloud of 
smoke appeared, just as in the experiment with the spirit-lamp, 
An attempt was then made to burn the dust particles by the 
concentrated rays of a convergent mirror, but it failed; the par- 
ticles flitted too quickly through the focus of the burning ray to 
be consumed by it, The next experiment was to put the flame of 
a spirit-lamp in the ray of light which was revealing the floatin, 
dust, At once the flame was seen to be surrounded by wreaths o! 
darkness, resembling intensely black smoke, On lowering the 
flame beneath the beam of light the same dark masses were seen 
wreathing upwards, “They were at times,” said Dr. Tyndall, 
** blacker than the blackest smoke that I have ever seen issuing from 
the funnel of a steamer, and their resemblance to smoke was so 
perfect as to lead the most practised observer to conclude that the 
apparently pure flame of the alcohol required but a beam of sufficient 
intensity to reveal its clouds of liberated carbon.” But when a red- 
hot poker was placed under the beam thz same black wreaths came 
floating through, A hydrogen flame was next put under it, and the 
whirling masses of darkness wreathed upwards more copiously 
than ever. The blackness was, therefore, nothing but air from 
which all dust particles had been burned out, and which, conse- 
quently, contained nothing to catch the light and reflect it to the 
eye as the dust particles do, Here, however, a difficulty came in, 

he same effect was produced by a copper ball not hot enough to 
burn the dust, and by a flask filled with hot water. In this case 
it was found that the air was rarefied by the warmth, and as the 
dust particles were not heated to the same extent it dropped them 
and floated upwards without them. Other gases, even common 
coal gas carefully prepared go as to exclude the dust particles, have 
the same black appearance when they cross a ray which the dust- 
laden air renders visible ; and if coal gas or hydrogen be let into the 
top part of a glass shade which has been placed in a sunbeam 
or a ray of the electric light the line between the dust-laden air 
and the gas is rendered visible-—where the air is the shade will 
seem full of the illuminated particles, where the gas is it will 
appear absolutely empty. “The air of our London rooms is filled 
with this organic dust, nor is the country a'r free from its pol- 
lution.” It only needs a sufficiently powerful beam to make the 
air appear as a semi-solid rather than a gas, Nobody could in the 
firat instance, without repugnance, place the mouth at the illumi- 
nated focus of the electric beam and inhale the dirt revealed 
there. Yet we are inhaling it every moment, and the wonder is that 
a0 email a portion of it should be injurious to health, 

What is the portion of this ever-present and all-pervading dust 
which js injurious to life? Now, it was long believed that epidemic 
diseases were propagated by malaria, which consisted of organic 
matter in a state of motor-decay ; that when such matter was 
taken into the body through the lungs or the skin, it had the power 
of spreading in it a similar decay—yeast was a case in point. Why 
should not a bit of malarious matter operate in the body as a little 
leaven, leavening the whole lump? But, in 1836, Cagniard de la 
Tour discovered the aaa | which, when placed in a proper 
medium, grows and spreads and produces what we call fermenta- 
tion, In the next year, Schwann, of Berlin, discovered the plant 
independently, He also proved that when a decoction of meat is 
effectually excluded from common air, and supplied solely with 
air which has been raised toa high temperature, it never putrefies, 
Putrefaction, therefore, he said, came from the air, and could be 
sae ©. a sufficiently high temperature. Helmholz and Ure 
repeated and confirmed his experiments ; but the high authority of 
Gay-Lussac, who ascribed putrefaction to oxygen, drove chemists 
back on the old notion, That notion was finally exploded by 
Paateur, who proved that the true ferments sre organised beings, 
who find in what we call ferments their necessary food, 

; Bide by side with these discoveries grew up the germ theory 

of epidemic disease, Kircher ex: the idea, and 

Linnzus favoured it, that epidemic diseases are due to 

germs which, floating in the yes pe enter the body and 

i eae disease hy the development of parasitic life. Sir Henry 

olland has favoured this theory, which derives its strength from 

the perfect parallelism between the phenomena of contagious 

; t disease and thoee of life, As an acorn planted in the soil gives 

} birth to an oak, which produces a whole crop of scorns, each of 

q which has power to reproduceits parent tree, and thus from a single 

seed @ whole forest may spring, so a germ of disease planted in a 

‘ / human body grows and shakes abroad new germs, which, meeting 

of in other human bodies with their we ded food and temperature, 
3 d finally take possession of whole populations. Thus Asiaticcholer 

beginning in a small way in the Delta of the Ganges, spread iteelt 

in seventeen years over nearly the whole habitable world, An 

infinitesimal speck of smallpox virus will develop a crop of 

pustules, each charged with the original poison. The rea pearance 

of this pence as in the case of the Dreadnought at Soma, 
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80 ably on by Dr. Budd and Mr, Busk, is explained by the 
theory w! ascribes it to the pany OS germs about the 
infected place, Surgeons have long kuown the danger of admitting 
a air ta an opened abscess, and abscesses are always opened by an 
inetroment which carefully excludes the air from contact with 
i the wound. The instrument should, of course, be scrupulously 
} clean; but it can only be made ectly clean in an atmosphere 
; of dust Ly By! made as as its temper will Sees 
: This is not 3 and therefore inflammation often seta in after 
é rapid putrefaction accom 
showed no tracea of animal li 
full of active little ———. called vibrios, Professor Lister, 
from whose letter nhis i 


subsequent de- 
fever is another case 
e celebrated e+ elmholz suffers, from 
am of J m a catarrh of the upper air 
a | passages; and he has found that during this period, and at no 
, other, his nasal secretions are peopled by these vibrios, They 

4. nestle in the cavities of the nose, and a sneeze ia to dis- 

4 lodge them. These are uncomfortable statements ; but, if the germ 

] theory is found to be true, it will give definiteness to our efforts to 
stamp out disease; and it is only by some definite efforts, under 


found it to be essential that he should get rid of this tlouting dust, | 


appeals under the Clergy Discipline Act, that Court may include every 
Archbishop or Bishop who is a Privy Councillor, except the Bishop 
or Archhishop who issued the commission, or heard the case, or 
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| its guidance, that its truth or falsehood can be established, Hence 
Dr. Tyndall says, he rea?s with sympathy such papers as those of 
Dr, Budd, of Bristol, on cholera, scarlet fever, and smallpox. Dr, 
Budd's imagination may occasionally tempt him to a flight beyond 
his facts, but without this dynamic heat of heart the stolid inertia 
of the Briton can never be overcome, As long as heat can warm 
the truth without singeing it much, as long as enthusiasm can 
overmatch its mistakes by unequivocal examples of success, “so 
long,” said Dr, Tyndall, “T am disposed to give it a fair field to 
work in and to wish it godspeed.” ; . 

| Returning to the dust, Dr, Tyndall drew certain practical con- 

clusions from the survey of these two classes of facts. The dust 

cannot be blown away by ordinary bellows, since the air they send 

out is equally full of the particles, But fill the nozzle with cotton 


wool, not too tightly pressed, and the air is filtered, and being then 
blown across the beam of light, forms a clean band of darkuess, 


like the airfrom the spirit-lamp, or from the heated platinum wire. 
This was the filter Schroeder used in his experiments on spon- 
taneous generation ; it was also turned to account in the excellent 
researches of Pasteur, Since 1868 Professor Tyndall has constantly 
employed it himself. The most interesting of all illustrations of 
this filtering process is furnished by the human breath, Fill the 
lungs with ordinary air and breathe through a warm tube—warmed 
to prevent the condensation of the watery particles—across the 
beam of light which is revealing the dust particles in the air. The 
particles move with the moving air, but the current from the lungs 
shows at first as many particles as the ordinary atmosphere. 
Gradually, however, the particles clear away from the course of 
the breath, and, by the time you have completed your expiration, 
the expired air cuts a sharp black line through the motes in the 
sunbeam. The air has left its dirt in the lungs, and the last por- 
tions of the expired breath are free from floating dust, But empt 
the lungs as far as possible, and then inhale a deep breath 
through a handful of cotton wool, and on expiring this air in the 
same way it cuts a black line in the sunbeam at once. Place 
the tube below the beam, and blow _—— and the air 
rises through the dancing particles like black smoke, just as it did 
from the heated surfaces on which the dust was burned, The 
cotton wool has completely intercepted the floating matter on its 
way to the lungs, and as no dust was inhaled none is exhaled, 
Here, then, is the philosophy of an instinctive habit of medical 
men, In a contagious atmosphere the physician puts his handker- 
chief to his mouth, and inhales through it: in so doing he me 4 
back the floating germs, If the poison were a gas, it could not 
thus intercepted. Dr, Bence Jones repeated Dr, Tyndall's 
experiment witha silk handkerchief, witha similar but less marked 
result, Cotton wool is, in fact, the best and surest filter, and a 
physician who wants to hold back from the lungs of his patient, 
or from his own lungs, the germs by which contagious disease is 
said to be propagated, will employ a cotton-wool respirator. 
“ After the revelations of this evening,” concluded Dr. Tyndall— 

Such respirators must, I think, come into omy use as a defence against 
contagion, In the crowded dwellings of the London poor, where the 
isolation of the sick is difficult, if not impossible, the noxious air around 
the patient may by this simple means be restored to practical purity. 
Thus filtered, attendants may breathe the air unharmed. In all probability 
the protection of the lungs will be the protection of the entire system. 
For it is exceedingly probable that the germs which lodge in the air 
Passages, and which, at their leisure, can work their way across the mucous 
membrane, are those which sow in the body epidemic disease. If this be 
so, then disease can certainly be warded off by filters of cotton wool. I 
should be most willing to test their efficacy in my own person; and time 
will decide whether in lung diseases also the woollen respirator cannot 
abate irritation, if not arrest decay. By its means, so far as the germs are 
paper ~ air of the highest Alps may be brought into the chamber 
0 @ invalid, 


CASE OF MR. VoysEy.—In the case of Mr. Voysey a strange difficulty 
as arisen, which will not tend to remove the impression that the Judicial 
Committee is an imperfectly constituted tribunal. For the purpose of 


sent it by letters of request to the court of the province. 
Also, no appeal can be heard unless one Prelate is present, 
There are only three members of the Judicial Committee who are 
qualified by the fact of being members of the Privy Council—the 
two Archbishops and the Bishop of London; and, curiously enough, they 
all appear to be disqualified, from various causes, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is incapacitated y bye The Archbishop of York cannot sit 
to hear the appeal, because udgment which is the subject of it was 
giver in his Provincial Court. astly, it ig said, the Bishop of London is 
disqualified because the Chancellor of his diocese heard the cause in some 
Preliminary stages. Meanwhile, Mr. Voysey remains suspended from his 
preferment, and is practically debarred from the right of appeal to which 
tne law declares him entitled.— Telegraph, ' 

PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN.—Sir Roundell Palmer presided on ; 
Wednesday night at a meeting of the Juridical Society, at which a paper 
was read by Mr. Droop, on the “Property Rights of Married Women.” 
The purport of the paper was to advocate some further alteration of the 
law, with a view to giving married women greater control over their 
property. Sir Roundell Palmer, after the paper had been read, said he 
doubted whether on the whole women did not gain by the present 
system. They were not liable for their husbands’ debt or contracts, 
and could not be sued for them; while, on the other hand, their 
husbands were to a great extent, within the limits of a reasonable 
or necessary agency, liable on the contracts of their wives. No doubt the 
husband had a certain control over his wife's property ; but that was sub- 
ject, in its turn, to the contro! of courts of equity. This, it was true, only 
applied tothe better classes of society. But there was one great consideration 
which applied to all, and that was, what would be the tendency of legisla- 
tion based upon the principle of making wives independent of their husbands ? 
Would it be conducive to domestic peace and the harmony of families? He 
entertained me doubts upon that question—doubts increased by cases he 
had observed in the course of his experience. And if women were to have the 
control of their own property, and their husbands were to be Hable for their 
debts, it might be thought necessary thst married women should be Hable 
on their contracts. Would that be a good thing ? Would it be well that 
the mother of the family should be liable to be withdrawn from it by arrest 
for debt, or harassed by suits at law upon her contracts? As regarded the 
poorer classes, no doubt it might be rable that when the husband did 
not do his duty by his wife she should have a more e and summary 
mode of obtaining protection, and to that extent there might be a fair case 
for legislation, as there might also be with reapect to the income of married 
women. To that extent he might recognise some benefit in legislation, but 
beyond that at present he was not prepared to go. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF POOR RELIEF IN ST. PANCRAS.—Dr. 
Lankester held an inquest, at the College Arms, Crowndale-rcad, Camden 
Town, on Monday, in a very di case connected with parochial 
relief. The inquiry was held on the illegitimate child of Charlotte Withers. 
The story of the mother, who was e ntly a girlin years, was that, on 
the night of Dec. 3, being entirely destitute, 
she was obliged to feed from & bottle as she 
on the staircase of a house where a friend 
tween ten and a she went 


the day. She 
became so ly partly from 
having no food all day long, that she could hardly keep the babe in her 
erme ; and if it had been anything but a baby she would, she said, have 
returned to the relieving office at four 
man that the relieving officer had gone 
go to the casual ward. She applied 
the casual ward, and was told that there 
sn order from the relieving officer. As 
was very much distressed, they furnished 
the relieving officers (Mr. Riley), who gave 
the workhouse, and whose wife gave her some 
She was received into the house; but the child had 
caught so severe a cold whilst she was walking about in the wet that it at 
once became ill, and died on the 9thinst. The medical officer of the 
house (Dr. Hill) said the child, which was not healthy one when ad- 
mitted, died of bronchitis, which was no doubt caused by the exposure on 
Dec. 4. Mr. Clifford, relieving officer of No. 3 district, said he was in 
atten every morning from nine till twelve at Grafton Hall, and 
looked in at frequent intervals during the day, in case anyone should be 
waiting for him. No one was authorised to send the woman away on the 
morning she spplied. He did not see her; and if he had he would have 
ven her an order. The Coroner said the worst of it was that a sturdy 
war who knew how to go abort it could get anything he wanted, but a 

| poor girl was turned aside. The jury returned a verdict that “ Death was 
| caused by bronchitis, accelerated by long exposure to the cold on the dsy of 

admission to the workhouse,” 
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SERIOUS COLLIERY RIOTS IN SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
.BovuT seven o’clock on the morning of the 21st inst. the houses 
of the non-unionists employed at the collieries of Messrs, Newto, 
Chambers, and Co,, near Sheffield, were attacked by a body of 
nearly a thousand colliers, who, not content with destroying ¢).. 
windows and woodwork, set three of the houses on fire, I(r gon 
time an attack had been expected, and a body of police, uni. 
Sergeant (treenwood, had occupied one of the houses, he fj). 
intimation received of the approaching riot was given by a eo; 
| Stable who had been patrolling Tankersley Park, which is close ¢, 
one of the pits, who informed the police-sergeant that a Jarco 
body of men were mustering in the park. Information was ak 
once sent to the police-office at Barnsley, and Sergeant Greenwoc| 
with his force of seven men with drawn cutlasses marched 0; 
into the road and attacked a large body of men who were comin. 
towards the pit buildings, ‘Lhe police were, however, assaile | 
with a shower of stones, which injured two of them seriously 
The sergeant went to the Westwood station, where some hundreds 
of men had taken up a position, and with his force of seven 
constables was going to attack them when some large 


) 


stones were thrown, one of which rendered Police-Constab|o 
Tyler insensible ; whilst another constable, named Walker, had five 
of his teeth knocked out, The mob then retired into a wood, While 
the police were engaged in attacking one portion of the rioters, 
another body, with sticks and stakes, commenced an attack on a 
row of thirty houses occupied by the workmen. All the windows 
and frames and a good deal of furniture were destroyed—the 
chairs being broken up and used as weapons, The inmates hastily 
barricaded themselves in the upperrooms, The rioters took all the 
property they could find, A silver watch, belonging to Sergeant 
Greenwood, was stolen out of the house occupied by the police, 
from which, also, a prisoner who was handcuffed to a chair was 
released. Outside the houses were several large grates with fires, 
which served to throw a light around, The mob carried the grates 
into three of the houses, threw the fire on the ground, and then 
threw in the sheets, clothes, and bedding. By great efforts the 
flames were put out, but not before a good deal of property was 
destroyed, A number of the rioters were going towards the pit, 
when Mr. Superintendent Sykes, of Barnsley, was seen approach. 
ing. He was met with a shower of stones, several of his men 
being struck. He at once ordered them to draw cutlasses, and 
headed an attack on the mob, which was about 400 strong, 
Several of the rioters were severely cut. A man named 
George Gosling, a workman at the Oaks Colliery, was 
about to strike the superintendent with part of a chair, 
when Mr. Sykes gave him a sharp blow with the flat part of 
his sword, disarmed him, and took him into custody, The mob 
then went into Tankersley Park, where the two bodies, which had 
hitherto been separated, joined, The two sections of the police 
having also come together, Mr. Sykes ordered the force, which 
numbered twenty men, to march in single file, and he put himself 
at their head. The rioters immediately took to their heels, and in 
& very short time the police had cleared the ground, The rioters, 
it appears, work at the collieries in the neighbourhood of Barnsley, 
and there can be no doubt that the attack had been well matured, 
and that the men had regularly appointed leaders, Some fifteen or 
sixteen of the persons concerned in the riots have been apprehended, 

Last Saturday night an unsuccessful attempt was made to blow 
up one of a row of houses occupied by non-unionists at Hollingsend 
Colliery, belonging to Mr. B. Huntsman. A woman who lived in 
one of the houses at Thorncliffe died on Saturday evening last from 
the effects of the fright she received on the previous day, A 
detachment of the 22nd Regiment has been posted in the neigh- 
bourhood, A number of non-unionists have left the district, and 
most of them, it is stated, are destitute of money, goods, and 
clothing. Although the collieries were worked on Monday, few of 
the men ventured down. 


THE RECTORSHIP OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY.—Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, on the ground that the voice of the majority of the students 
should rule in the election of Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, having 
declined this office, conferred upon him by the decision of the Chancellor 
of the University, the Duke of Richmond, meetings of the Senatus and of 
the students were held, last Saturday afternoon, to consider the position of 
matters. The Senatus resclved to take opinions of counsel ag to the neces- 
sity or legality of a fresh election. The minority of the students, who voted 
for Sir William Maxwell, came to no final conclusion as to a new candidate, 
though several names of eminence were mentioned ; but the majority, who 
supported Mr. Grant Duff, were as enthusiastic as ever in their allegiance to 
that gentleman. 

MARQUIS TOWNSHEND AND THE OASUALS.—Marquis Townshend 
addressed an assemblage of casual pau on Clerkenwell-green on Sunday 
afternoon. He went accompanied by Mr. Turnbull, of the Universal Benc- 
ficent Society, 15, Scho-square, and invited ali those who were deserving 


: of assistance to apply. there for relief. After sympathising with the casuals 


on the hardships of their condition, and suggesting that they should peti- 
tion the Poor-Law Board in order to obtain a revision of the law, the noble 
Marquis invited his audience to dine at an Australian meat dépét in Norton- 
folgate. All who were present accepted the invitation, and adjourned to 
Norton-folgate, where they were supplied with a twopenny dish of stew 
and a slice of bread each, the Marquis having first taken down the names 
and the “wards” where they haa lodged the previous night. Chelsea, 
Stepney, Woolwich, Greenwich, and other outlying districts were repre- 
sented ; but the majority were from the central casual wards of the 
metropolis, 

NEW ENIGHTS.—During the past year the prefix of “Sir” had been 
accorded to the large number of fifty-six persons, Taking the statistics of 
the previous three or four years, we find that in 1866 only thirty-seven per- 
sons were so privileged ; in 1867 there were fifty-three ; and in 1868 only 
thirty-four, If we examine what are the qualifications which have recom- 
me these gentlemen to notice, it appears that eighteen of them filled 
offices in the colonies, either judicial or administrative—via., in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Mauritius, Australia, 
Bahamas, and New South Wales. The Army and Navy, including Indian 
service, has contributed eighteen. Science and kindred subjects number 
six, and the remainder of the list is made up of local magnates who have 
entertained Royalty, inaugurated public buildings, or long borne official 

atness in their respective towns, From a reference to the new edition 
‘or 1870 of that very useful and well arranged work, Dod's Peerage, and 
from which we have collected the above particulars, it may also be observed 
that many of these knights are nominated to the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. This order, which was established in 1818, to reward specially 
services rendered by natives of the Ionian Islands and Malta, was curtailed 
in its usefulness by the cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1863. But 
in the past year the Government has very wisely enlarged its capabilities, 
and now extends its benefits to distinguished public servants in all colonies. 
So that this order is now to our colonial possessions what the Order of the 
Star of India is to that part of the Queen’s dominions, 

New FAMINE FEVER HOSPITAL AT HAMPSTEZAD,—Early in December 

the Poor-Law Board called the attention of the Metropolitan Asylum Board 
to the necessity which existed for the provision of further accommodation 
for pauper patients suffering from relapsing fever. This was immediately 
met by an arrangement with the committee of the London Fever Hospital 
to erect, furnish, and open new wards for sixty patients. These were com- 
pleted by Jan. 1, at a cost of £3000, and have proved a great boon to the 
whole metropolis. It being, however, evident that still further accomnic- 
dation would be required, the Asylum Board deputed to a small committee 
of their own hody full authority to make the n provision, The 
committee at once decided to erect iron buildings on the vacant ground 
belonging to the board at Hampstead; and on Dec, 18 they entered into 
@ contract with Mr. Henshaw to erect three pavilions, with all necessary 
administrative offices, for the sum of £5540; and the contractor was 
bound, under a penalty of £30 per day, to complete the same by 
Jan. 20. This was done, notwithstanding the peculiarly unfavourable 
weather ; and the buildings are now in every respect ready for 
the reception of ninety-three patients and twenty-three officers and 
nurees. They wili be found to form a very —- and amply- 
equipped hospital in every respect. The practical acquaintance of 
the members of the committee with large county asylums alone enabled 
them to carry out this work so rapidly and snoceatally » The nursing had 
been undertaken by the East Grinstead sisterhood, who have had large ex- 
perience in fever nursing. The cost of the building, &c., is likely to be 
as follows :—Building, £5700 ; road and drainage, £500; fixtures and fit- 
tings, £600; architects, £300; furniture, £900: total, £8000. If neces- 
sary, accommodation can be further provided for ninety additional patients 
for £4000, the administrative department being sufficiently extensivs to 
provide for 180 patients. On Sunday Mr. Goschen, the President of the 
Poor-Law Board, inspected the hospital, and expressed great satisfaction 
with the whole of thearrangements. On Monday the whole asylum board 
inspected the hospital, and expressed themselves to the same effect. Patients 
will at once be received into it, and thus relieve the severe strain which 
has been placed upon other establishments. 
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THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 


Tue amplest and the most trustworthy statistical records of 
London fives, in the thirty-three years during which the late 
London fire-engine establishment was in existence, have been col- 
lected by Captain Eyre Massey Shaw, somewhat after the form of 
his annual reports, and are published by Mr, Effingham Wilson, of 
the Royal Exchange. These records must be of practical service 
to all who are interested in fire insurance and in the preservation 
of property against the greatest danger that can threaten it, The 
gate of the compilation shows that it was prepared rather more 
than four years ago; and Captain Shaw, in a brief preface, informs 
us that it was presented to a committee of the body above men- 
tioned at the time of its dissolution; but that, for reasons to him 
unknuow., it was not considered advisable then to print the docu- 
ment, Permission has but recently been obtained to do this; aud 
Captain Shaw now gives to others the benefit of an authentic sum- 
mary which has been of constant use to himself, for reference in 
difficult cases, The form of this collection of tabulated statements 
js admirably methodical; and, in making it so, it is evident that 
Captain Shaw has been guided by sound judgment. His letter to 
the committee, written on the last day of the year 1865, contains 
an explicit declaration of a very clear and decided purpose. We 
quote his own words :—“ It is needless,” he says, “to mention 
that in such a field as this there is an almost irresistible 
temptation to run riot, owing to the very novelty of the in- 
formation on so large a scale. In the deductions, however, to be 
formed from such tables as those now submitted there is 
so much room for difference of opinion at almost every stage of 
the inquiry, the amount of property likely to be affected by the 
statement of strong official opinions isso enormous, and, altogether, 
the subject is 60 much beset with difficulties, that I refrain on the 
present occasion from generalising at all, and merely present the 
naked figures, with an assurance that they have been prepared 
with the utmost possible care, and that every item under each of 
the headings can be separately accounted for if necessary.” The 
nature of those difficulties te which Captain Shaw refers will be 
well understood by all who have had auy experience in the busi- 
ness of fire insurance; and even persons least informed in the 
details of this complicated subject may form an idea of their 
number and intricacy, The time will come, Captain Shaw thinks, 
when more precise information concerning risks of fire shall be 
forthcoming, At present he is obliged to avow his conclusion that 
“any effort likely to resuit in even an approximation to the 
required knowledge as to the precise nature and character of each 
separate Class of risk would be a labour of years, at the end of 
which time, judging from past experience, it may be assumed that 
many of the most important trades would have either disappeared 
altogether or have become so much modified in the working out 
of their most essential details that the information, when collected, 
would be of little value with reference to them,” 

The London Fire-Engine Establishment came into working 
existence on Jan, 1, 1833, with the support of ten large insurance 
companies, a number increased shortly afterwards totwelve, At dif- 
ferent times changes occurred, in consequence of new offices joining, 
others ceasing to exist, and some few becoming amalgamated ; but, 
on the whole, the number of supporting offices steadily increased, 
until, at the break-up of the old establishment, the total had 
reached twenty-eight, The “calls” received by the brigade in the 
thirty-three years over which these records extend numbered 
35,145. Of these 2769 were false alarms ; 3307 were of that minor 
and seldom momentous character which is confined to the ignition 
of soot inchimneys ; and 29,069 cases were veritable fires, of which 
9635 resulted in serious damage, the larger remaining proportion, 
19,434, being of comparatively trifling significance. The casualties 
among the brigade during the thirty-three years are computed to 
have been altogether about 1300; but the number of men gre | 
killed in the discharge of their perilous duty was only twelve in all 
that time. On Jan, 1, 1866, the Metropolitan Board of Works, by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament, undertook the duties con- 
nected with the extinguishing of fires throughout the metropolis, 
and received the whole of the stations and plant, valued, 
with certain abatements, at £1%,198, At the same time the 
services of 129 men were transferred to the new jurisdiction, The 
deductions by which the estimated value of the transferred plant 
was reduced from £24,000 to the sum already named, were due to 
pensions for which the establishment was liable, Superannuated 
officers and widows were then in receipt of allowances amounting 
in round figures to an aggregate of £550, and calculated to be 
worth £5820, The annuities certainly do not seem to be excessive, 
considering the character of the duty which had taxed the strength 
of the recipients in the prime of their lives, and had surrounded 
those lives with continual danger. Retired superintendents, of 
whom three were on the list at the time of the transfer of autho- 
rity, received each a yearly pension of £120; and the allotment to 
firemen varied from £10 to £40 per annum, Of the twelve persons 
killed on duty, the last was Mr, James Braidwood, who was crushed 
beneath the wall of Cotton’s Wharf on June 22, 1861, He had 
served twenty-eight years and six months—that is to say, from the 
origin of the establishment. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Captain Shaw has himself zealously and efficiently occupied the 
post which was rendered vacant by the lamented death of Mr. 
Braidwood. The careful arrangement of the facts and figures 
voluminously brought together by the chief efficer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade would serve to convince any sceptic that there 
is as much brain-work required in the performance of duties such as 
those intrusted to Captain Shaw as physical courage and energy. 


SEVERAL PUPILS OF THE DOUAY COLLEGE have been sent home to 
their families in consequence of some disorder in the school, A subscrip- 
tion was raised amongst the scholars for the monument to Victor Noir, and 
Rochefort’s paper, the Maracillaise, was taken in and eagerly read by the 
pupils. Attempts to check these proceedings were resisted by the youths, 
and ultimately matters got to such a pitch that the ringleaders had to be 
sent home, 

CONFERENCE ON THE LAND QUESTION IN DUBLIN.—A national con- 
ference on the land question is to be held in Dublin on the 2nd and 3rd 
prox, Preparations are being made to secure that the gathering shall be 
a thoroughly representative one. The various public bodies throughout 
the country have very generally responded to the call of the promoters to 
appoint representatives to the conference, and there is little doubt that in 
the influential character of the attendance the meeting will far surpass 
Any political or other gathering that has taken place in Dublin for many 
years. Meanwhile meetings continue to be held in the provinces, and are 
largely attended, 

A MAD Docror.—At the County Petty Sessions held at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, on Monday, before Messre. F, F, Twemlow and F. S. Broade, 
and the Rey, OC. H. Mainwaring, George Brown, surgeon, Silverdale, was 
charged with having indecently assaulted Emily Sarah Dobson, a girl nine 
years of age, The defendant, who is well known in the neighbourhood, 
appeared in court in a most excited state. Having placed himself behind the 
reporters’ box, he arranged before him a bottle of brandy, a bottle of medi- 
cine, a pair of surgical scales, a drumstick, a pair of labourer’s leather gloves, 
a newspaper paragraph on “ British Bastiles or Lunatic Asylums,” a hatchet, 
& powder-flask, and numerous other articles, In reply to the Bench, the 
defendant pleaded guilty to the charge, and observed, “ We are all verily 
guilty, the magistrates’ clerk, policemen, and all of us” (Laughter), The 
girl Dobson, having been sworn, stated that on the night of Jan, 17 
** Doctor Brown” came to her father’s house. The defendant, interrupting 
the complainant, said, “‘ Now, speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
or I'll punish you.” The complainant then went on to say that when “ Dr, 
Brown” came into the house he asked her where her father and mother 
were. She, in reply, told him that they were gone out. The defendant 
upon this sat down, and, pulling her upon his knee, asked her to 
give him a kiss. The defendant (interrupting): “And why didn’t 
you give the doctor a kiss?” The doctor was again silenced, and 
the complainant, in conclusion, said that she struggled and got away from 
the defendant, who then behaved in an improper manner. The defendant, 
assured the magistrates that this was untrue, and said that he went to 


Dobson’s house as a spy of Napoleon, to find a quantity of combustibles— 
those, } Ointing to the articles spread out before him. Silverdale would have 
been blown up, Napoleon might have invaded England, and the streets 
would have run down with blood. The chairman, addressing the defendant, 
said the only question for the magistrates was whether they should send 
him to prison or the county lunatic asylum but they were of opinion that 


if he were kept from spirits for some time he would be sane, like other men, 
He was sent to prison for six weeks, with hard labour, 
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Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, e., 
in the Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales, By the Hon, 
Mrs. WILLIAM GREY, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Mrs, Grey’s journal has much of the interest of Royal literature— 
if, indeed, it can be properly classed as literature at all. It is 
literally a journal, and was assuredly written, like Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni,” for the author and a few friends, However, owing to 
“circumstances over which Mra, Grey had no control,” it is made 
public as a book, and we are inclined to think it by no means 
amongst the least interesting books of the season, Tt will in no 
way clash with Mr, Russell’s on the same subject. It is a true 
woman’s book all over—and women sometimes see a great deal 
more than men, And they disclose more, as is amply illustrated in 
the volume before us, It begins with purely personal matters, 
proper enough ina diary, no doubt; but reading them carries with it 
acertain sense of intrusion ; and to copy them here would seem not 
one whit better than violation of confidence, Again: throughout 
the daily details are so precise and minute that the least skilful of 
readers will soon see what to read and what to avoid. But the 
choice passages make up for all, It may be presumed that Mrs. 
Grey is not an Englishwoman; but at page 10 it is evident that 
she is very English and very womanly, At Vienna, Jan. 25, 1869, 
“The Princess and I went out shopping together.” This style of 
interest runs throughout, and will doubtless have charms for 
people of all classes, But there is nothing new in Vienna, whilst 
Cairo, from a lady’s point of view, is a novelty indeed, It is idle 
to talk about Lady Mary Montagu or Miss Pardoe; they had 
no such chances as Mrs, Grey had in Egypt, and her Egyptian 
experiences form the freshest and most attractive portion of 
her volume. The Palace of Esbekieh is described as beau- 
tiful, but with French splendour instead of English comfort, 
Solid silver bedsteads costing £3000, and tobacco pipes jewelled 
to the tune of £6000, are amonget the Pacha’s notions of 
making his guests comfortable. Mrs. Grey’s room was so large 
that you could not hear people talking at the other end of 
it. ut the most curious piece of experience was dinner at the 
Harem of La Grande Princesse, the Viceroy’s mother. It was 
quite a ladies’ party, only that the eldest son of the house was 
useful as interpreter. Two of the Pacha’s wives were there (the 
other two being unwell), as were two of his daughters, the Princess 
of Wales, Mrs, Grey, and two or three more, A cherry began the 
repast, after which the inevitable silver basin for the hands, The 
dining-table being only about a foot high, we are in no doubt as to 
the attitude assumed & the ladies; and, indeed, the whole affair 
must have been much like a picnic in Bushey Park (with the knives 
and forks forgotten), only devoid of all merriment, After the 
cherry had been fairly finished, the performance went on 
with soup, or chicken- broth, with rice. This was easy to manage, 
for each lady was supplied with a tortoiseshell spoon with a coral 
handle, and at a given signal from the Princess all spoons were 
reg into the tureen at once, The enormous bit of mutton 
which followed must have been torn to bits with the fingers, 
since no knives and forks appeared all through the entertainment, 
After this came twenty dishes in rapid succession, alternately 
savoury and sweet, melette, garlic sausages, vermicelli and 
sugar, fried fish, rose-water and tapioca, hashed meat and onions, 
a kind of mince of sage, rice, and raw onions, all rolled in a 


given may be taken as the reader pleases, as may all 
the rest cf the “useful information” in this book, Mrs 
Grey only professes to tell what she was told. Decay 


of another kind may be found further up the Nile, at the Tomb of 
the Queens, Here may be seen on all sides remnants or pieces of 
human bodies—a head here, a foot there, and so on—all wrapped 
up in linen, brown and disgusting; some whole skeletons also, 
The sight is described as nasty and repulsive; the smell as quite 
fearful, Farther on Mrs.Grey enters a serious protest against dis- 
turbing the mummies from their long repose and putting them in 
glass cases in museums, especially as the poor dear corpses 
had taken such pains to wrap themselves up decently and hide 
themselves from the face of day forevermore. We all know what 
they are like from the British Museum; we are as bad as the 
Viceroy himself. And only so late as Jan. 7 the 7imes tells how 
mummies are being disinterred wholesale, to be crushed and ground 
out of all shapeliness for an English manure company, The 
Prince of Wales is said to have brought some “cases” home 
with him; but there is no evidence as to whether the cases 
had occupants or not. Mrs, Grey saw much; amongst other 
things she saw that if you did a kindly service to a native in dis- 
tress he invariably bellowed for “ backsheesh,” as if he had done the 
service ; and she saw also the Prince make an excellent and suc- 
cessful shot at a crocodile, 9fv. long, They are extremely difficult 
to get at, and such a feat is a rare sporting feather in any gentle- 
man’scap. But what Mrs. Grey heard is still more remarkable, 
For instance :—‘ People seem generally in this country very par- 
ticular in showing some outward sign of mourning: for I was 
told that whenever one of their family dies, or even one of their 
cows (!), they put on mourning ; but, as they wear no clothes, this 
consists simply in tying a cord across their breast.” There is 2 
very dismal account of the pyramids to wind up with; but 
there is no novelty, and for hard experience nothing like that 
of Mr. Bayle St, John in his “Village Life in Egypt.” But 
the lady's life in Egypt seems, upon the whole, to have been 
enjoyed immensely, icious country, excellent health, woods 
and pastures new ; the chief horror being, what everybody knows, 
the degraded condition of the women, and the really comic 
facilities for divorce. 

Here Mrs, Grey’s book may be left to the reader. Constan- 
tinople is nothing new in book ; and the author only observes that 
things were less gorgeous than in Cairo, and that the scene had no 
Oriental look ! But there is a great deal of Orientalism left; for 
an old ex-foreign Minister talked to Mrs, Grey about the “ con- 
dition of the women ” in a way to make the heart bleed, We find 
nothing to remark upon from the Crimea, which has been re- 
visited over and over again of late; or Greece, or Corfu. The 
party altogether were delighted, but more delighted to get home 
again; and Mrs,Grey cspecially delighted at finding that her 
brother-in-law, General Grey, had put her diary into print quite 
unknown to her, and that the Princess of Wales would be happy to 


accept a very pleasing and graceful dedication by way of preface. 
The book’s heart is upon its sleeve; its innocence will be Ita best 
recommendation, 


The Church Seasons, _ Historically and Poetically Mlustrated. 
By ALEXANDER H. Grant, M.A. London: James Hogg and 
Son. 

Taking fora motto the words of Professor Archer Butler to the 
effect that “ our festival year is a bulwark of orthodoxy as real as 
our confessions of faith,’ Mr. Grant has been at great pains to 
illustrate the Church seasons historically and poetically ; but in 
working out his pious task he could not well exclude matters which 
we fear will clash with the feelings of a considerable number of 
sound orthodox Protestants of the present day. Be that, however, 
as it may, and we hope we are mistaken, the book will be welcome 
to large numbers who view ceremonials in the same light as the 
learned Archer Butler himself, 


To Esther, and Other Sketches, By Miss Tuackeray, Author of 


ne 
iv 


“The Story of Elizabeth,” “The Village on theCliff,’ &c. With 
a Frontispiece, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


The practice of first publishing novels, stories, essays, &c., in 
magazines and other periodicals, and then reissuing them in book 
form, though of comparatively recent origin (like magazines and 
magazine literature themselves), has now become an established 
institution with publishers ; and no doubt has its advantages, as 
well as its disadvantages, among which latter may be mentioned 
the temptation, too often yielded to, of giving permanent shape to 
productions which, though passable as mere ephemera, are not 
worth preservation. That abuse, however, would cure itself (for 
worthless wares would not find a market if known to be worth- 
less, and therefore would not continue to be produced) were it 
not for another practice that has recently come into vogue; 


namely, to give no iniimation whatever, on titlepage, in preface, 


or otherwiee, that the matter contained in a book has seen the 


light before. The absence of such notification is a grievance from 

which the reading public often suffer, and the professional critic 

always, The latter's grief may, perhaps, be deemed of small con- 

sequence, for it may be assumed that he ought to know all that 

has appeared, and therefore ought to be aware that he is not 

dealing with a bran-new article, but with something that is already 

familiar in certain circles, if not to everybody; but even he 

deserves some consideration, for it would surely be an infliction 

approaching to cruelty to ask a man to read all that 
appears in every one of the numberless periodicals with which 
the press teems, The case of the general reader is much more 
serious. He is not unfrequently deluded into ordering from his 
bookseller, or obtaining from the circulating library, books which, 
under ‘taking titles,” he deems new and novel, and is disappointed 
to find that he has only got an old acquaintance in a fresh garb, 
We speak with experience on this point, having more than once 
suffered from the delusion, One instance is strong in our recol- 
lection, We had found in a library, the contents of which we had 
pretty well exhausted, a volume with a title quite new to us. We 
secured the treasure on the eve of a holiday to be spent where 
books were not very come-at-able, anticipating a treat; but were 
intensely disgusted to find that we had only got an old work with 
a new titlepage, That incident happened more years ago than wa 
care to reckon up; but the got of the disappointment we expe- 
rienced remains on our intellectual palate still, and hence it is that 
we deem it a duty to protest, in the intereat of book-buyers and 
book-readers, against the practice that is now so common of issuing 
reprints without in any way indicating that they are reprints; 
many of which, but for that reticence, would have no chance of 
getting into circulation at all, What the Scotch term “cauld kail 
het again” (Anglicé, ‘cold broth warmed up”) is not always 
pleasant to the stomach, nor is stale magazine literature to tie 
mind, Everything, you see, depends on the ingredients; and we 
object entirely to sour vegetable broth being served up under pre- 
tence of being fresh ox-tail or turtle soup, 

We have taken the opportunity of a reissue of these “ Sketches” 
by Miss Thackeray to enter our said protest, because in this par- 
ticular instance no suspicion of our motives can exist, for the simple 
reason that we have experienced no disappointment at all; on the 
contrary, we have enjoyed the perusal of ‘‘To Esther, and Other 
Sketches,” even more keenly than we did on their first appear- 
ance in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, Our objection to 
reprints does not apply to Miss Thackeray's works, which are not 
only deserving of (and will repay) re-reading, but are well worth a 
permanent place in the library ; and we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of placing this volume on our shelves, Several of the 
“Sketches” here reprinted contain materials which, in the hands 
of a writer merely anxious to make @ book, and not, like the author, 
intent only on telling a good story in a simple yet effective way, 
might have been spun out to the dimensions of the regular three- 
volume, or at least two-volume, novel. Notable instances of this 
are the first and second stories in the book, entitled, respectively, 
“To Esther” and “ Out of the World,” both which really contain 
far more matter and are far more suggestive than are three 
fourths of the three-volume novels extant, Indeed, we cannot 
help thinking that Miss Thackeray has been here both prodigal and 
niggardly in her treatment of the themes she had in hand : prodigal, 
in throwing away such capital materials on mere “sketches ;’? 
and niggardly, in not devoting more labour on their full develop. 
ment, These, however, are faults to which novel-writers generally 
are not prone; ‘hey do not fail to make the most—sometimes a 
great deal too much—of their materials; and so we may, perhaps, 
credit our author with a very uncommon virtue in practising this 
abstention from word-spinning. At all events, we would rather 
have her err on that side than on the other, Of the remaining 
stories, “ Sola’’ and “ Moretti’s Campanula”’ are both excellent; 
while “ Merry-making” is an amusing sketch of what goes on at 
a country fair in France, which would seem to be very much what 
goes on at country fairs in England, due allowance being made for 
diversity of accessories, such as character, circumstances, customs, 
and so forth. By-the-by, it is worth noting that Miss Thackeray 
appears to have experierced the proverbial difficulty of telling 
a continuous tale in the autobiographical form. “To Esther” 
begins in the first person, in the shape of a letter from the 
hero to the heroine (if such exalted titles be applicable to so very 
unassuming persons as Geoffrey Smith and Esther Olliver) ; but 
this is dropped in the second part, where “I,” “you,” and “we” 
give place to “he,” “she,” and “they.” But the transition from 
the one form of narrative to the other is so deftly managed, that 
we could take long odds that not one reader in twenty will be con- 
scious of the change. Our opinion of this work may be gathered 
from what we have already said, and we have nly to add that 
Miss Thackeray, besides providing her stories with a good frame- 
work or plot, is a keen observer, @ skilful delineator of character, 
and has a quick eye for beauty, whether in animate or inanimate 
objects—whether moral or physical. We have noticed one little 
fault of style, which, however, is so little that we almost biush to 
mention it, This is a tendency to say the same thing twice in 
different words, with the notion, we suppose, of making a sentence 
more round and perfect. But it is a mistake, though a mistake 
natural in a young writer, and sure to be corrected by experience, 
An instance of what we mean—and we will quote but one—occurs 
on page 92, where Horatia Berners is said to have been “a little 
pee and not over-pleased ;” as if ordinary mortals ever did, or 
could, feel “ over-pleased” when “ angry,” much or little, 


The Golden Americas, A Story of Great Discoveries and Daring 
Deeds, By Joun Tintotson, London; Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
Beginning with the Golden Calf of the Israelites, Mr, Tillotson 
proceeds to set forth from the pages of authentic history what 
important discoveries and mighty changes have been effected on 
the face of the earth by the universal thirst for gold. Granting 
that mankind began by worshipping the precious metal, it followa 
as a natural consequence they would in time fight for it; and how 
they did fight, is it not written in the history of Hernan Nunez, 
Pizarro, and the other swashbucklers of Spanish America? With 
the doings of these redoubtable warriors the compiler has occupied 
much of his book, concluding with an account of the Chinese in 
California, all of which is, without doubt, most entertaining and 

instructive, 


THE SANCY DIAMOND.—This beautiful stone belonged to Charles the 
Bold, and, having been picked up after the battle of Morat by a Swiss 
soldier, was sold by him for a florin, as he took it for a piece of crystal. 
In 1793 it formed part of the Crown diamonds of France, and, having been 
stolen, was taken to India, becoming finally the property of the Demidoff 
family, in whore hands it still remains, Jules Janin relates an amusing 
anecdote respecting what happened to him in reference to it :—‘* In 1838,” 
he says, ‘‘ when on the point of visiting Italy with Prince Demidoff, we 
were sitting at table together, when I asked Princess Aurora to show me 
the wonderful diamond, and, having inadvertently put it into the pocket 
of my white waistcoat, forgot all about it until the next morning, when, 
the laundress having called, I bethought me of the jewel in time to prevent 
her carrying it away.” 
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THE FUNERAL OF VICTOR NOIR. 
Tue funeral of Victor Noir, who was shot 
by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, as already fully 
detailed in onr pay was the occasion of 
immense excitement in Paris, The corre- 
spondent in that city of the Daily News thus 
describes the event :— 
“J have never aay a a manifesta- 
ion of popular feeling anything approachin 
che Eecocastration made at the funeral of 
Victor Noir, the young man killed by the 
Emperor's cousin, It was wonderful to ob- 
serve the aspect of the large ‘ Haussmann- 
jaed’ Boulevard abutting upon the Arc de 
‘Triomphe which heads the Avenue de Neuilly, 
between eleven and two on Jan, 12, The 
weather was detestable ; streets muddy ; and 
pelting showers of rain fell at intervals, But 
for many succeeding hours, bad weather 
notwithstanding, unceasing streams of 
people marching at a quick pace converged 
along the Avenue Wagram, the Avenue de 
Ja Reine Hortense, the Boulevard de Cour- 
celles, and all the great outlets to the great 
Avenue de Neuilly, on their way to Victor 
Noir's funeral, At one o'clock I stood under 
the Arc de Triomphe, and was lost in won- 
derment at one of the most extraordinary 
sights I ever saw in my life. From the 
obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, all 
along the Champs Elysdées, and as far 
as the Pont de Neuilly, there was one 
long, unbroken, black line, composed of 
men and women in mourning, wending 
ther way to Neuilly, Everybody walked 
wih a quick step, as if fearing to be 
betindhand, I was astonished to see 
horny-handed and scarcely-washed opera- 
tives in decent black coats and trousers, 
They sacrificed at least a day’s pay to hire 
them from old-clothes shops. Some, but 
very few, who could not afford to hire a 
coat, wore the workman’s blouse, but atill 
contrived to wear black trousers, which they 
dragged through the mud, regardless of the 
damage to be paid to the Hebrew owner. I 
never before saw such crowds in these 
quarters of the town except on the great 
race day of the Paris prize, when the masses 
converge upon Longchamps, But far 
different was the aspect of the people, 
Do not believe those ribald writers in 
the pay of the Tuileries, who make a 
joke of French emancipation from Imperial thraldom, and will be 
sure to tell you that only the scum of the faubourgs bent upon 
plunder obeyed the voice of the Marsellaise, and came to the ren- 
dezvous in the hope of mischief, This was no laughing matter. 
The heart of the t city was seen visibly beating. and be well 
assured that ita rulers have noted—I hope and believe in an intel- 
ligent manver—its pulsations. The determined aspect, the con- 
centrated resolution of the men of all ages and conditions who 
flocked to Neuilly, was most remarkable ; and I confidently state 
my own impression of their appearance, because innumerable obser- 
vations from friends, tradesmen, and servants have in the course of 
the day reminded me of ‘mine own conception,’ I was really 
frightened when I saw the look of the people, and imagined 
what might take place if the army or the police provoked 
them. There were men enough to have thrown into the Seine 
the whole force of sergens-de-ville in Paris who might have 
attempted to stop them from going to the funeral, The army, of 
course, might have mown them down by hundreds at a time ; but 
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I firmly believe that, had the army acted, the Empire wouid have 
been swept away by this time. Most happily—most wisely—the 
Ollivier Ministry resolved to let the people alone. Although 
the crowd collected was twentyfold greater than that which 
provoked M, Pinard to arrest hundreds of citizens around Baudin’s 
tomb, not a single soldier nor a single policeman was in sight. A 
body of police 1000 strong was stationed near the Porte Maillot, 
with orders to prevent the body from being brought through Paris 
to Pére la Chaise, A good many Republicans did contemplate a 
sensational procession through Paris, When the hearse reached 
the Avenue de Neuilly there was a halt, and many people cried, 
‘A Paris, A Paris! M. Louis Noir, brother of the deceased, 
then addressed the crowd, and begged them to allow the 
corpse to be carried peaceably to the nearest cemetery, only a 
few yards off. His speech produced the desired effect, but the 
people unyoked the horses from the hearse, and drew it themselves 
to the cemetery. They subsequently took the coffin ont of the 
hearse and had it carried on men’s shoulders to the grave, Specches 
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of the most violent and revolutionary charac- 
ter were made, MM. Rochefort and Raspail 
were the only members of the Corps Législatif 
present. On returning to Paris the crowd 
sang ‘The Marseillaise,’ ‘Le Chant du 
Départ,’ and ‘The Girondins,’ M. Rochefort 
had an ovation all the way from Neuilly to 
the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées, 
There a cavalry regiment was under arms, 
and the Colonel, or at least some official by 
the Colonel's orders, read the Riot Act (in 
French, les Somnations Legales), If @ mas- 
sacre had been intended, a capital opportu- 
nity was here afforded; but M. Rochefort 
parleyed with the Colonel, who disentangied 
him from his too obsequious friends, and 
enabled his carriage to go on towards the 
Corps Législatif, which was then sitting, 
The stream of people was then allowed to f° 
on without molestation, and it gradually 
dispersed.” 
he victim of the unlucky occurrence at 
Auteuil was a young man of about twenty- 
one years of age, and was on the eve of his 
marriage. He had originally been engaged 
in trade, but had latterly adopted literature 
for a profession, and was a writer on M, 
Rochefort’s newspaper, the Marseillaise, 
His proper name is said to be Salmon, a con- 
traction of Salomon, and his family is of 
Jewieh extraction. He was of almost her- 
culean stature, and is said to have been of a 
culiarly gay and joyous disposition. M. 
dru Rollin, who had been requested to 
represent the Noir family at the trial of 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte, has declined the 
task, giving the following as his reasons :— 
“To my first impulse succeed political 
reasons, and since yesterday my mind has 
been beset by a formidable objection, Can 
I recognise such Judges without denying my 
past conduct? In the previsions of my 
return to France I never thought of re- 
suming practice at the bar. I could not, in 
virtue of the oath taken every year by 
the council in the name of the order, 
indorse the responsibility of eo many odious 
laws ; which oath, at the very opening of 
the proceedings, the President would remind 
me of, and to which an obligatory sign of 
assent would bind me. Does any possibility 
exist that, after having submitted to twenty 
years of exile rather than amnesty by my 
presence these prevaricating Judges, I should be induced to plead 
before them, and again under what circumstances? They are 
erected into an exceptional tribunal—a ehambre ardente—without 
anyone being allowed to dispute their competence, as no juris- 
diction is superior to theirs, My blood revolts at the idea. My 
long abstention and my participation at present would be a striking 
contradiction, which would only be too gratifying to the Govern- 
ment and its Judges.” M. Louis Noir, in reply, declares that he 
thinks M, Ledru Rollin bas formed a correct judgment of the 
position, 


VACCINATION AND SMALLPOX IN IRELAND. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the literature of the vaccination 
controversy is furnished by the annual report just published of the 
Dublin Cow-Pock Institution, The statistica given in this docu- 
ment so forcibly demonstrate the value of the immortal Jenver’s 
discovery in diminishing the ravages of one of the most frightful 
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maladies to 


lactic agent. 


treated, up to the year 1843, 170,175 cases, and distributed to 
physicians for use in private practice 52,22 charges of lymph, 
besides supplying the Army and other branches of the public ser 
vice with 9157. Toe number of cases treated and of “ charges” 


supplied rose from 2480 and 2520 in 1844 to 3194 and 18,401 in 
1859, In 1861, when the Compulsory Vaccination Act came into 
operation in Ireland, 1827 children were vaccinated in the 
institution, and 15,099 charges of vaccine matter supplied by 1t; 
and the return for the year ended March 31, 1869, shows 13521 
cases treated, and 14,720 “charges ” supplied to the public through 
the profession, besides 350 furnished to the Army, The decrease 
in the numbers from 1859 is to be attributed to the increase 
throughout the country of dispensaries and other in-titutions 
where vaccination was performed, which diminished the necessity 
of resorting to the parent institution ia Dublin. The result of the 
exertions of the founders of the institution, and of the legislative 
wisdom which rendered vaccination compulsory, is the gratifying 
fact that the loathsome pest has been absolutely stamped out in 
Ireland. The Registrar-General’s returns for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1869, show not a single death from smallpox ; while only 
one death has occurred in the current quarter, and that a case im- 
yorted from the Baltic. In 1864 the deaths from smallpox in 
reland amounted to 854; they fell in 1865 to 317; in 1866 to 187; 
in 1867 to 20; and the first three quarters of 1868 return only 19 
deaths, on which the directors remark :—“' It is a deplorable fact that 
in ten of these (occurring in the Ballinrobe, Claremorris, and Tuam 
unions) the disease was produced by a smallpox inoculator early in 
the year 1868; and, further, that, in open violation of the law, it 
was introduced with impunity by the same individual into the 
Castlebar Union in 1869, causing sixty-three cases aud two deaths 
in that union.” The directors complain that the penalties at pre- 
sent imposed are not sufficiently heavy to deter the propagators of 
disease from pursuing their baneful practices, and recommend 
that the parent or guardian who submits achild to emallpox inocu- 
lation should be punished with imprisonment as well as the 
operator, and that the aid of the informer in securing convictions 
should be tempted by a reward of £50 in each case. 


MUSIC. 


Tuk Sacred Harmonic Society's performance of “ Elijah,” yes- 
terday week, attracted an enormous crowd, This is the rule when 
Meudelssohn’s masterpiece is given, the work having long since 
equalled “The Messiah” and “The Creation” in popularity, 
Madame Sinico, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. George Perren, and 
Mr. Santley were the principals ; and had as assistants Mrs, Sydney 
Smith, Miss Elton, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Madame 
Sinico appeared in “ Elijah” for the first time, and made a legiti- 
mate success by her singing of the great air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel.” After 
a little more experience this lady will do well as an interpreter of 
sacred music. e need not dwell upon the efforts of the other 
and better-known artists. Enough that each gave satisfaction. 
The choruses were, as usual, immensely effective. Anything 
grander than “Thanks be to God” we can hardly conceive, Sir 
Michael Costa conducted, 

Last Saturday, at the Orystal Palace, Mr. Manns’s orchestra played 
Schubert’s “ Tragic’? symphony; one of the works obtained by 
Mr. George Grove during his visit to Vienna in the autumn of 
1867, The beautiful music—Schubert has scarcely written any- 
thing more beautiful—-was heard with delight and applauded with 
heartiness, The overtures were that to Mendelssohn’s operetta 
“ Son and Stranger,” and that to Sullivan's “Sapphire Necklace,” 
In the former we have asimple beauty altogether charming ; in the 
latter we note the able effort of a young composer to do some 
thing worthy the hopes he has excited. Herr Wilhelmj appeared 
as solo violinist, and astonished everybody by his marvellous 
execution of Ernst’s fantasia on airs from “Otello.” A more 
remarkable display of virtuosity has not been made during recent 
years, The vocalists were Mr. Montem Smith and Miss José 
Sherrington, both of whom sang in an acceptable manner, 

The Saturday Evening Concert in Exeter Hall drew a crowded 
audience, and there is now every reason to believe that the success 
of Mr. Wood’s scheme is assured, The orchestra played, as piece 
de résistance, Beethoven's Aare No. 1; giving with it the 
Procession March from Sullivan’s * Kenilworth,” Jn each case 
the very ‘‘ popular” audience listened with interest and apparently 
with enjoyment. Herr Wilhelmj was the soloist at this concert 
also, and played the same pieces as at the Crystal Palace with 
equal, if not greater, success, Mr. Wood brought forward a strong 
array of vocalists—strong in attraction, that is to say, if not in 
numbers, With Madame Sinico, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, 
and Mr. Santley doing their very best to please, what wonder if 
the audience became inconveniently demonstrative, and clamoured 
for everything twice? Without enumerating what was done we 
may say that each artist gave one or more songs already identified 


with the name of the singer. Mr. Leslie acted as conductor, 
At the last Monday Popular Concert there was no novelty, and 
the proceedings can be dismissed in few words, especially as 


Madame Normann-Nérada could not appear, owing to illness, All 
the works performed are familiar, the principal being Schubert's 
qvutet in A minor, one of the master’s most popular compositions, 
Mr F. H. Cowen made a first appearance as pianist, and played 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Patetica’’ so as to obtain great applause, 
He must not, however, be enticed away from composition, a depart- 
1went in which he is far more sure of success, Miss Edith Wynne, 
the vocalist, made her usual great effect with Schubert’s splendid 
song, “ The mighty trees bend.” 

On Wednesday Mr. Boosey gave the last ballad concert of his 
present series in St, James’s Hall, He had a crowded audience, for 
whom the principal attraction was Mr, Sims Reeves, The great 
tenor was in fine voice, and sang three songs—by Hatton, Sullivan, 
and Balfe respectively-—torthe great delight of hishearers, Among 
the other artists who took part in the concert were Mesdames 
Sherrington, Liebh Elton, Jewell, and Patey; Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, the Orpheus Glee Union, and Mr. Boscowitz (pianist), As 
usual, old songs and new were mixed up in the programme, and, also 
as usual, all were enjoyed in a special degree, We observe that Mr, 
Boosey begins a second series in February, choosing Saturday 
evening, after the fashion set by Mr. Wood. It may now be that 
Saturday evening will rank as the most musical of the week, 

On Wednesday, likewise, the National Choral Society performed a 
motet for female voices by Mendelssohn, the “ Walpurgis Night,” 
and “Hymn of Praiee.” Such a programme could not fail to 
attract—nor, adequately rendered, could the music fail to delight. 
Among the soloists were Miss Lily Lymester, Miss Franklein, and 
Mr. Renwick. 

A ceries of six concerts, given by Mr. and Mrs, Richard Blagrove, 
began on Thursday evening, in St. George’s Hall. Our notice of 
what was done is necessarily deferred. For to-day (Saturday) 
three important concerta are announced—that at the Crystal 
-alace; a Saturday “ Popular,” in St. James's Hall, whereat 
Herr Joachim will make his first ay ore this season ; and 
Mr. Wood’s evening entertainment, in Exeter Hall, 


EMIGRATION.—A meeting of the National Emigration League was held 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday, the Lord Mayor presiding. A reso- 
lution, declaring that emigration affords one of the best and most imme- 
diate means of removing the existing distress amongst the working classes, 
was moved by Sir G. Grey, late Governor of New Zealand, supported by 
Mr. Morley, M.P., and carried. A second resolution called npon the Legis- 
Jature to take effectual measures for organising emigration, Several 
gomijera of the Land and Labour League rendered themselvea conspicuous 
by moving irrelevant amendments, aud making speeches characterised by 
violent oxpressious, 


which the human race issubject that they cannot fail 
to be perused with intere-t, and will strengthen the advocates of 
compulsory vaccination against the clamours of the insensate party 
who deny it, and deny the beneficial effects of the great prophy- 
The institation, which was founded in 1804 by souse 
private physicians for the purpose of diffusing the benefits of 
vaccination and providing a constant supply of pure lymph, had 


eminent services on this occasion are related in Lord Dundonald’s 
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OBITUARY. 


ApMIRAL OF THe FLEET Sir G, F, Seymour, G.C.B., G.C,H.— 
The services of this di-tinguished officer, who died in London on 
the 20th inst,, extended over many of the most stormy times of 
England’s naval history during the wars with France at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, In later Umes 
his services, when in command in the Pacific, were of a very high 
order, Lt will be remembered that our relations with France had 
become of a very precarious nature in consequence of the misun- 
derstanding which grew out of the Pritchard affair ; these ditli- 
culties were mainly adjusted through the cureful management of 
Sur George Seymour, So, again, that the arduous negotiations 
which were being carried on with the United States of America 
relative to the fishery question, were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion was chiefly to be ascribed to the tact, ability, and 
decision shown by the subject of this memoir, to which the Earl of 
Malmesbury and the Earl of Clarendon (the Foreign Minister of 
the day) bere conspicuous testimony in the House of Lords, and 
for which Sir James Graham, the Virst Lord of the Admiralty, 
bestowed on him the good-service pension, Admiral Seymour was 
born Sept. 17, 1787, and was eldest son of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Hugh Seymour, one of Lord Howe’s Captains at the battle of 
June 1, 1794, fifth son of Francis, first Marquis of Hertford, and 
of Lady Anne Horatia, third daughter of James, second Earl 
Waldegrave. He entered the Navy on Oct, 10, 1797, as first-class 
volunteer ; and from March, 1798, to May, 1802, served on the 
Channel and West Indian stations as Midshipman, in his father’s 
flagship, the Sanspareil, and the Prince of Wales, In the latter 
ship he was at the capture of Surinam, in 1799, In 1802-3 he 
served in the Endymion, 40; Isis, 50; and the Victory, bearing 
the flag of Lord Nelson, In the Endymion he contributed to the 
capture of La Colombe and La Bacchante, corvettes; L’Adour, 
and Le Général Moreau, privateer, of 16 guns, In 1804 he was 
acting Lieutenant in the Madras, 54, and Donegal, 74, Captain Sir 
R, Strachan, and Captain Pulteney Malcolm, in which latter ship 
he was made Lieutenant, in October, 1804, and was present at the 
capture of the Spanish frigates Matilda and Amphitrite ; after- 
wards he sailed with Lord Nelson, in 1805, to the West Indies 
and back in search of the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
and assisted in taking El Rayo, of 100 guns, He joined 
the Northumberland, 74, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Alexander Cochrane, in February, 1806, and 
was in the action of St. Domingo, where he was dan- 
gerously wounded by an iron splinter shattering his lower jaw, 
for which he received a pension, For his conduct he was 
appointed commander of the Kingfisher, and in that ship greatly 
distinguished himself in running under the batteries of the Isle 
d’ Aix, and succeeding in rescuing Lord Cochrane’s ship, the Pallas, 
82, which had been utterly disabled by French frigates, In July, 
1806, he was promoted to be post-captain in the Aurora, in the Medi- 
terranean, and in 1807 was employed on the coast of Calabria. In 
February, 1808, being transferred to the Pallas, he took part in 
tne embarkation of Sir John Moore’s army at Corunna, ‘The 
Pallas, on April 11, 1809, was employed in support of the fire-ships 
in the Basque Roads, and belonged to the attacking force in the 
success gained on the 12th in the roads off the Isle d'Aix. His 


autobiography. His next services were during the Walcheren 
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pare a second series on “The Study of Nature,” which appeared in 
1845.6, In 1847 he published his first novels, two of which— 


“Whose Fault Is It?” and “Dr, Kroupotf ’—made him at once 
famous, Some time afterwards he obtained permission to travel 
in Europe, anc left Russia never to return, During the revolution 
in 1548 he was in Paris, and afterwards lived in that city and in 
London alternately, In 1861 he began to print in London revo- 
lutionary pamphlets in the Russian language, He will be princi- 
pally remembered by his periodical, the Ao/okol, or bell, printed 
in his own language. Itis said that the Ewperor of Russia wag 
one of the most constant and careful readers of the A’o/ofo/ 
deriving from it much profitable information which might not 
otherwise have reached him, 


Mn, Brooms, or THE TEM?LE GARDENS—The death of Mr. 
Samuel Broome took place suddenly, on the morning of Jan. 22, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was altogether thirty-eight 
years gardencr to the Hon, Society of the Inner Temple, ‘during 
twenty-seven years of which he filled the post of head gardener, 
Always the same go-ahead, persevering man, respected by rich 
and poor, he has earned for himself the name of a true philan- 
thropist—not in giving of his wealth to others, for lie was not rich 
in this world's goods, but in counsel and help to humble cottavers, 
whom he aided to grow successfully the flower most suited for 
town gardeners—the chrysanthemum, To know “Sam Broome,” 
as everyone who knew him called him, was to know a man of 
sterling worth, 


THE AUSTRIAN AUTHORITIES AT CRACOW have called upon the 
Abbess of the Carmelite convent to pay the expense of the trestment of 
Barbara Ubryk in the lunatic asylum where she is now confined, 

M. DE PONGERVILLE, one of the oldest members of the Académie 
Frangaise, died suddenly last Saturday night, at the age of eighty-seven, 
He was librarian of the Bibliothéque Royale, when, so long ago as 18:30, 
he was elected to the seat in the Academy left vacant by Lally Tolendal, 
His literary works, not now held in any great esteem, consisted principally 
of translations, and among them was a translation of ‘ Paradise Lost,” 

SOME PROPERTY belonging to a tenant farmer in Tipperary, seized 
under a decree for rent, was offered for sale a few days days ago, but though 
there were over 30) persons present, not @ single bid was made, and the 
attempt to sell proved abortive, It is stated by way of explanation that 
previous to the auction placards were posted up about the place calling on 
the people to respect the *tenant-right” of the person against whom the 
decree had been obtained. 

MR. HILLS, one of the coroners for Kent, held an inquest last Saturday 
at Bredgar, on the body of Emma Stedman, aged seventeen years. The 
evidence showed that the girl had reproved a boy named William Collins, 
who was in her master’s kitchen, for swearing. Collins had a knife in his 
hand, and with this he stabbed the girl. The medical evidence showed 
that considerable force must have been used to produce the wound. The 
jury returned a verdict of manslaughter against Collins, who was com- 
mitted to take his trial at the Maidstone Assizes. 

LETTERS FOR AUSTRIA, VIA FRANCE.—Or Feb. 1 next and thence- 
forward the weight allowed for a single letter forwarded vid France, ad- 
dressed to any place in Austria, or forwarded via France and Austria, 
addressed to any place in Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, or Egypt, 
will be increased from }0z, to $0z.; letters above that weight being 
charged with an additional rate of postage for each 40z. or fraction of 
$0z. No alteration will be made in the rates of postage in consequence of 
this augmentation of weight. 


MR. STANSFELD AT HALIFAX.— Mr. Stansfeld and Colonel Akroyd 
addressed their constituents at Halifax on Tuesday night. The Secretary 


of the Treasury ‘efended the economies which had been effected by the 


command of the Manilla, 36, he was on the Lisbon station, render- 


sailed in the Leonidas for the West Indies, 
clusion of the war Captain Seymour was named one of the 
original Companions of the Bath, 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the House of Lords, and in 1827 held the tem- 


King William IV,, and remained so till the King’s death, ia 1837, 


Government ; predicted that the Irish land bill, although not confined to 
mere questions of compensation, would be found to be neither subversive of 
the relations between landlord and tenant nor a measure of agrarian com- 
fiscation ; and said that with regard to education, the Government were 
quite prepared to meet whatever expense might be necessary to secure a 
thoroughly national system. He hoped that University tests would be 
dealt with next Session, and seemed confident that the ballot would be 
proposed, as well as a measure for reforming the licensing system. 
RECREATIONS O¥ THE PREMIER.—The sceptical as to the physical 
condition of the Premier may find a solution of their doubts in being made 
acquainted with the fact that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Charles Lyttelton have recently been busily engaged for three days— 
about three hours each day—in cutting down a beech tree at Hagley, near 
Svourbridge, measuring in circumference no less than 14ft. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the exhaustive process of felling a tree belongs entizely to un- 
skilled labour, Onthe contrary, to be workea out economically and scientific- 


expedition and the attack on Flensburg, and shortly afterwards, in 


ing services to the army under Lord Wellington, In 1812 he 
took command of the Fortune, and soon afterwards of the 
Leonidas, 46, in which he captured the American privateer 
Paul Jones, 16, and some other American vessels, In 1814 he 
At the con- 


In 1819 he was appointed 


rary command of the Briton frigate on a special mission to St. 
etersburg. He was, in 1880, appointed Master of the Robes to 


His Majesty, being a member of the same profession, fully appre- 
ciated Sir George’s character and services, 
was advanced to flag rank, and, resigning his appointment as 
Sergeant-at-Arms, became a Lord of the Admiralty until May, 1844, 


In 1841 Sir George 


when he was appointed Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, with 
his flag in the Collingwood, 80; and, having become a Vice- 
Admiral in 1850, he was, in 1851, appointed to the command of the 
North American and West Indian stations, His important services 
on these two stations have been above alluded to, In 1856 we 
next find him Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, with his flag in 
the Victory, the same ship in which he had the honour of serving 
under Lord Nelson more than half a century before. During this 
command it fell te his lot to organise the great review of the mag- 
nificent fleet prepared tocarry on the war against Russia, In May, 1857, 
he became a full Admiral, Since then his advice and opiniox. have 
been frequently sought for by committees on naval affairs of both 
Houses of Parliament, his lengthened experience and sound judg- 
ment having made him one of the highest authorities in such 
matters that this country could boast of. The honours conferred 
on him, besides his pension for wounds, included his investiture as 
G.C.H, in 134, and G.C.B. in 1860, He was made Kear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom, and subsequently Vice-Admiral of the 
same; and in November, 1866, Admiralof the Fleet. Sir George 
Seymour married, in 1811, es a Mary, second daughter of 
Admiral Sir G. C. Berkeley, G.C.B., by whom he left issue two 
sons and three daughters, His eldest son is Lieutenant-General 
F. H,. Seymour, Ea erry to her Majesty. His second son, the late 
Vice-Admiral G. H, Seymour, C.B., only preceded him to the grave 
in July last. Her Majesty was pleased to telegraph, after the sad 
intelligence of the Admiral’s death reached Osborne, her sympathy 
with the family in the following words :—‘“TI feel most deeply for 
you all; and much regret your noble father,” 


Tae DvuKE DE Broetiz,—The Duke de Broglie died, rather sud- 
denly, in Paris, on Tuesday evening, He was in his eighty-fifth 
year, having been born in December, 1785. In very early life he was 
enga in various diplomatic missions, and was in the suite of 
Abbé de Pradt at the Congress of Prague, in 1812-13, After the 
overthrow of the First Kmpire and the restoration of Louis 
XVIII, he was made a peer, and accordingly sat in judgment on 
Marsha! Ney, and spoke strongly in his favour, and was among the 
minority that voted against putting him to death. Under the 
Restoration he was generally in Opposition, advocating measures of 
reform and freedom, After the revolution of July he held office 
three times under Louis Philippe. On the third occasion he was 
President of the Council; and it was under his presidency that, in 
1835, the oppressive laws against the press, called the September 
Laws, were passed, An adverse vote of the Chamber in 1836 led 
to his retirement and the dissolution of his Ministry. From that 
time he refused all solicitations to take office ; and, not approving 
of the-coup-d’état or the principles of the Second Empire, he 
devoted the remainder of his days to literary pursuits, in 1856 he 
was admitted into the French Academy. The deceased peer mar- 
ried the daughter of the celebrated Madame de Staél, who died in 
the year 1838. 


ALEXANDER Hentzen.—The death of Alexander Hertzen, the 
Russian journalist, took place in Paris on the 21st inst. He was 
born at Moscow, in 1816, and studied in the university of his native 
city ; but before he had completed his curriculum he was arrested, 
along with some fellow-students, on a charge of hostility to the 
Governmeht, and, after an imprisonment of about twelve months’ 
duration, was condemned, in 183), to exile, He was sent to Perm, 
and afterwards to Viatka and to Novgorod. He was, however, 
allowed to enter the civil service, and filled some judicial and 
administrative posts uptil permitted to return to Moscow, He 
spent some time there in literary work, and in 1842 came out as a | 
writer, signing himeelf ‘‘Iskandey,” His first efforte were a series 
of letters to a St, Petersburg magazine, and were entitled | 
“ Dilevtantiow in Science,” Their success ewboldened him to pre- 
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ally it constitutes a study, and both timeand experience are necessary tomake 
an accomplished executioner. 
augur unfavourably from the pursuit of this occupation, regarding it as typical 
of what is likely, in certain hands, to be the fate of the old British Consti- 


In the mean time, nervous politicians may 


tution. Never, however, was prophecy more at fault; for have we not in 


our own neighbourhood—in the immediate descendant of a late Tory 


father—an ardent and practical admirer of this profession? If we are 


correctly informed, this is not the only occasion on which the Premier of 


England has found recreation in wood-cleaving, for we understand that on 
the recent visit of his Grace the Archbishop of Syra and Tenos to Hawarden 
the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone was discovered busily employed in sawing 
planks for the completion of a job of joiner-work which he had curried 
forward to an advanced stage.—Liverpool Mercury. 

THE NEW CAB TICKET.—The tickets to be given by cabdrivers to hirers, 
just issued, bear on one side the number of the cab, and its owner’s name 
and address for reference in case of complaints or loss of luggage ; and on 
the other the following conditions :— 

Fares for a four-wheel carriage, licensed to carry five persons. If required 
by the hour, to be expressed at the hiring. No fare less than one shilling. 
Per mile or partofamile .. ee ee ee oe a) oe % " 
= — not compelled to exceed six miles from the place of 
iring. 
For Waiting.—Every fifteen minutes completed, one fourth 
of the rate per hour, x ‘ = 
Per hour or partofanhour .. se «e ee oe o 
The driver not compelled to exceed one hour from the time 
when hired. For every fifteen minutes, or part of fifteen 
minutes, above one hour, one fourth part of the rate per hour. 
If discharged beyond the radius of four miles from Charing-cross, 
for every mile or part of a mile ee ee ee ee ee 
Children under the age of ten years, half price. Two children to 
be counted as one adult person. 
Luggage.— For each package carried outside on oe oo 0 2 
Exwra Persons.—For each person above two, for the whole journey 0 6 

A QUAKERESS’S DEFENCE.—On Tuesday at the Preston County Court 
(Mr. W. A. Hulton, Judge), Anna Redmayne, a Quakeress, was oaed by 
Joseph Goodier to recover possession of a house and shop occupied by her 
in London-road, Preston, together with £2 3s. 8d. due as rent, Instead of 
appearing in answer to the summons, she addressed a long letter to the 
Judge, which was banded up to his Honour, and in which she says, “ You 
wish to know why I don’t quit these premises, according to notice. You 
may prepare yourself for a good sound tongue-flogging, 1 don’t 
value the premises a straw; but here I am and here I shall 
remain, with the help of the Lord, to make rogues into honest 
men. . . . I have always paid my rent, and more than the place 
is worth. To put any more on my rent would be extortionate, and | 
am not going to encourage wickedness in any shape or form. [ shall not 
come at your call, I have glven no cause for any court summons, neither 
will I pay any court expenses. I am glad that this summons has come 
under my notice, seeing that it is so worded as to mislead anyone not wide 
enough awake to detect your wickedness in giving rogues a chance to claim 
three years’ back rent that has always been paid. . . . You are no 
Judge at all; and I condemn you for insulting a righteous person with 
your cursed summons.— Yours truly, Anna the Prophetess, or the Goddess 
Diana the Great.” An order was made upon the defendant to give up pos- 
session in eight days. The claim for rent was withdrawn, 

RUBBING UP AN OLD SORE.—Much excitement has been caused in 
Tiverton and Crediton (says the Western Morning News) by the arrest and 
imprisonment of the son of a respectable farmer, who resides in a parish 
about midway between these towns. About five years ago the young man 
in question, who was then a youth of sixteen, shot a pheasant in the 
Tiverton turnpike-road, and was caught in the act by a policeman, through 
whose information he was summoned before a magistrate at Tiverton, 
The youth, having probably been told of the severe punishment in- 
flicted on those convicted of night poaching, did not appear to defend 
himself, but left the neighbourhood, and remained im conceal- 
ment three years and a half. Meantime his elder brother diced, 
and his parents, getting inconsolable at the death of one son and 
the enforced absence of another, made bold to sound the authorities to 
ascertain whether they did not think the youth had already undergone 
sufficient punishment without the degradation of being obliged to consort 
with felons, and receiving a hint that the original offence was probably 
forgotten, they informed their long absent boy that the way was now clear 
for his return. He accordingly came back about eighteen months ago, and 
remained unmolested until a few days since, when a policeman, aymed with 
a warrant for hia apprehension, y pounced upon him, and he bas 
been sent off to undergo bis original punishuient of three months’ imprison- 


ndder 
idden! 


| ment. It appears to be the peneral belief that both the original prosecutor 


aad the public authorities view the proceedings with uuleigued regret. 
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FRAUDS ON A BUILDING SOCIETY. | upon which he could talk to him, nor was it one! 
Ox Monday, at the Bradford Borough Court, | with which the Lord Mayor could be troubled. 
William Kaye, a commission agent, and agent of Upon that the applicant waxed very wroth, and 


Thornton branch of the South Lancashire  8#! in effect that the Lord Mayor and everybody | 
| connected with the Mansion House were his sub- | 


jects, that he could command their allegiance at 
any time ; that he would put the worlc in dark- 
ness and crush the earth, but he would be King 
appeared for the prosecution ; Mr. Terry for the | England. a turning round, he abruptly left 
defence, Mr, Shaw stated that the defendant was | t he aes raced hat excited, casting as he did so a 
the Thornton agent of the South Lancashire Per- wild and ferocious look at the chief clerk, 

manent Building Society, whose head offices were Serene: , 

at Manchester. <A large business had been done | _ SpgEDY JusTice.—At Marlborough-street, last 
at Thornton in the way of receiving money from | Sa‘urday, John Ackerstone aud William Seager 
people who were willing to deposit money at 5 per | Were charged before Mr, Knox with stealing a gold 
cent interest. Mr, Kaye was not only the repre- | watch, value £35, the property of Mr, Sewell, of 
sentative of the society at Thornton, buta director | Little Oakley, Essex, The prosecutor said that 
of the company and an auditor, for it appeared that | about half-past one o'clock that day he was at 
the last report of the society, dated April, 1869, was | Aldridge’s Repository, St, Martin s-lane, when he 
signed by three auditors, who stated the accounts heard a click, and immediately missed his gold 
of the society to be correct, and the head name of | watch, which was of the value of £35. He seized 
the auditor was W, Kaye, the defendant. Mr. Kaye | the prisoners, who were standing close to him, and 


the Pie : ; 
Permapvent Building Society, was charged wit 
having, as bailee, appropriated two sums of money, | 
er upwards of £500, the property of de- 


altOg * “ 2 
in that society. Mr. Shaw, barrister, | 


posi 


had been the means of inducing a large number of | 00 doing so Seager handed back his watch, The 


people to deposit their m 
through him, as its agent, 


exemplification of his dealings and the manner in 
which he had disposed of the property contided to 
him, There were a large number of persons pre- 
cisely in the situation of those who were prose- 
cuting. The first case was that of a widow named 
Susie Ambler, who deposited £460 in the society 
on Aug, 27, 1866, for a period of two years, The 
society gave a card, which served as a voucher or 
security to the depositor, and on production of the 
card the depositor was entitled to his money at the 
expiration of the proper notice, In August, 1808, 
Mrs, Ambler’s money became due, and she was 
entitled to withdraw it; but, being satisfied with 
the large interest which was allowed her, she was 
willing to continue a depositor, There was due 
£1 83, for interest for two years, She said to 
Kaye that she would draw the £1 8s, and 
have the £40 added to the card. She was, 
therefore, entitled to a card for £500, She then 
and there, in order to obtain the card, delivered 
up the card for £460, Kaye took the card, and 
he (Mr, Shaw) begged their Worships’ particular 
attention to what did not become known to the 
widow at that time, nor until very recently. She 
ought to have received a card for £500, which must 
be numbered and issued by the Manchester office. 
She applied to Mr. Kaye for her card, and 
eventually she received one, signed by Mr, Kaye, 
and not numbered. She kept it, imagining that 
she was a depositor in the society for £500, and 
she had not that belief dispelled till a short time 
ago, when circumstances came to a crisis, and 
there was an investigation into the couduct of Mr. 
Kaye. A meeting of shareholders was held at 
Thornton, at which Mrs, Ambler was present, and 
it then transpired, from a statement by Mr, 
William Wadsworth, the Manchester secretary of 
the society, that the society did not recognise any 
card which was not issued from the office in 
Manchester or had not a number. Mrs, Ambler’s 
card was not so issued or numbered, and the secre- 
tary also said it was not entered in the books, 
Thereupon it followed that Mr. Kaye had, 
by means of the card, obtained from the office 
of the society the sum of £460, The lady was 
not only defrauded of the £460, which she had 
deposited, but of the £40 in respect of interest ; 
and instead of Mrs, Ambler being a depositor in 
the society for the sum of £500, Mr, Kaye had, 
no doubt, in 1868 appropriated the sum of £460. 
Mr, Shaw then proceeded to give the particulars 
of the second case, which was that of the Rock of 
Hope Lodge of Oddfellows, at Thornton. The lodge 
had a sum of £50,which the members were anxious 
to put out at interest, and a man named Good- 
child was authorised by the society to lend the 
£50 to the building society for two years. At the 
end of the two years—July,1869—the Rock of Hope 
Lodge empowered one of the members to with- 
draw the money, The card was handed to Mr. 
Kaye for the purpose of obtaining the £50; and 
that he did obtain it there could not be the slightest 
doubt, because, when the lodge had waited for 
some weeks without receiving the sum, a member 
waited upon Mr, Kaye for the money. Mr, Shaw said 
that, without referring to the appointments which 
were made by Mr, Kaye and not kept on his part, 
he would content himself with reading one of Mr, 
Kaye's letters, which would put beyond a doubt 
the receipt of the money from the society. A 
person named Joseph Tordoff was appointed to 
wait upon Mr, Kaye, and, after calling at, Mr, 
Kaye's house without seeing him, he received a 
letter from Kaye saying he would arrange to pay 
the money before the next lodge night, ‘Lhe 
#ioney was not paid according to promise, and 
Kaye was again applied to, As the money was 
suil unpaid the Rock of Hope Lodge became 
rather anxious, and a letter was addressed to the 
chief office at Manchester, asking w 
had not been paid. A reply was received from 
Mr. Wadsworth, the secretary, 


and that the card was receipted by J. Goodchil 
Ar, Shaw, in conclusion, 


Thornton, 


was ultimately committed for trial, 
refused, 


POLICE. 


A UniversaL Monancu,—Just after the Court | certificate, relief would rightly be given, He was 
had risen at the Mansion House, on Monday, for | sorry to give an opinion contrary to Mr. Tidd 
the day, an elderly man, decently dressed, stepped | Pratt; but, in the face of the fact that many cases 
into the witness-box, and, addressing the chief | of lunacy were caused through some kind of sick- 
clerk (Mr, Oke), suid he wished to see the Lord ness, he could nos concur, 
His manner was very peculiar, and he | doubt, of very great importance ; and as a doubt 
: At first he rather evaded | seemed to be felt on the subject, and an opinion 
“question, Being asked what he was, he said] had been expressed by so high an authority as 
Lo was “ King of England and of the Globe,” as| Mr. Tidd Pratt, he should recommend that in a 
that he had been so from | case where a magistrate had jurisdiction, an appli- 
» birth, and derived his descent both from God| cation for an order on a treasurer of a 
aud the devil; and that he wis ned to see the Lord | should be made, and then the judgment of asuperior 
He was told that he| Court could be obtained on the question, 
if he} Murphy thanked the magistrate for the trouble he 
money enough he had better consult a|had taken. 


Mayor. 
was asked his business, 
u 


‘de very well known ; 
AL 


Mayor on the subject, 
could not 
had 
lawyer, upon which the supplicant changed 
his tone, and tried to cajole 
pally him, in a patronising 


then see him, and that 


kind of 


J ™m& potman ; 
Tke chief clerk 


oney in the society, | prisoners made no defence, and wished to have the 
Mr, Shaw said it was} case summarily dealt with, 
his intention to go into two cases, which were an | would be speedy justice in this case, 


Mr. Knox said there 
Very little 
more than an hour had elapsed since the robbery 
was committed and the prisoners were apprehended, 
He should send them to prison for six months each, 
with hard labour, 

How “DEATH IN THE STRPET” IS CAUSED.— 
David Birch, thirty-five, a carman in the employ- 
ment of the Great Western Railway Company, 
who had been liberated on bail, was charged before 
the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, on Mon- 
day, with being drunk and driving, to the common 
danger, About five o'clock on Saturday evening 
the defendant was seen by a policeman driving a 
loaded van, with three horses, at a smart trot along 
Cheapside, He was accompanied by two other 
| men, who sat near the tail of the van. Another 
van was being loaded near Bow Church, close to 
the footway, on the near side, The defendant, in 
passing, drove violently against it, turned it partly 
round, detached it from the horse, which in the 
collision was swung across the pavement, and 
went on pulling the broken van along with his 
own. The constable called upon him to stop, 
but he took no heed of him, and the men on the 
tail of the van laughed at the circumstance, On 
being stopped by the policeman who had run after 
him he hung down his head and pretended to be 
asleep. The defendant was found to be drunk, 
and neither of the two other men in the van had 
attempted to stop it. On the way to the police 
station he used abusive and disgusting language to 
the constable who had him in charge. He was 
admitted to bail about noon on Sunday, The 
defendant now said he was very sorry for what 
had happened, and urged in extenuation that he 
had been eighteen years in the company’s service. 
The Lord Mayor fined the defendant 20s., with the 
alternative of fourteen days’ imprisonment.——At 
Guildhall, on Tuesday, George Hopkins, a carman 
in Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, appeared, before 
Alderman Sir James Clarke Lawrence, to an 
adjourned summons, charging him with furiously 
driving, to the common danger of the public. 
George Redgrave said he was a tanner in Blue 
Anchor-road, Bermondsey. He was passing from 
the Monument to Arthur-street, when he saw the 
defendant coming along at a frightful pace, 
galloping as fast as the pony could. The de- 
fendant Snosad him down in an instant, and so 
far stunned him that he could not tell whether the 
cart went over him or not. He was much bruised 


doctor's bill was three pounds, The defendant had 
offered to settle with him. The defendant said 
that his horse took fright, and he had no control 
over it; and in support of this view of the case he 
called Thomas Kelly, a builder, residing at Albert- 
road, Peckham-rye. Sir James Clarke Lawrence 
said that after the evidence that had been given he 
could not doubt that the defendant had driven 
furiously, and to the common danger of the public; 
therefore he should fine him 403, and costs for the 
offence, £3 for the doctor’s bill, and £5 compen- 
sation, or in default one month’s imprisonment, with 
hard labour, 


— 


LUNATICS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, — The 
Rev. Mr. Murphy attended at Lambeth Police 
Court, on Tuesday, to hear the opinion of Mr, 
Elliott, the magistrate, on the important question 
whether lunatics were entitled to sick allowances 
as members of friendly societies, The applica- 


hy the money | He did not think that the poor-law cases bore 


; ry, saying that the | Pratt in the circular he had forwarded to the dif- 
lock of Hope Lodge was paid out in July, 1869, | ferent societies, “that in no case of insanity the 
2 d.]manager would be justified in giving relief 
said these two cases were|to a member so afflicted.” 
a sample of at least twenty cases in the district of | book on Friendly Societies Mr. Tidd Pratt 
) The depositions were then taken, and|had said, by sickness was meant a state 
occupied the Court for many hours, The prisoner | of bodily 
bail being | functions of the body. Such might be the case; 


the chief clerk, |epilepsy. Mr. Elliott thought, if it was desired, 
L way, |some regulation on the subject could be added. 
he was quite sight, and wonld take his advice, | Mr, Saddler, who was present, stated that he was 
being again asked his occupation, he aaid, ‘ Well, | one of a depntation to Mr, Tidd Pratt on the sub- 
but Iam still King of England,” | ject, and be then said, supposing they inserted c 
said that this waa nota subject such a clause, he as Registrar could not certify the tor trial, 


tion was mentioned in the 7'imes last week. Mr, 
Elliott said he could not give a magisterial de- 
cision, as there was no case before him. He had, 
however, fully considered the question, and could 
not find that it had been decided by any Court 
that incapacity to work caused by insanity was a 
ground for non-payment by a friendly society, 


out the strong opinions expressed by Mr, Tidd 


In a note to his 


disease, being a derangement of the 
but it was well known that insanity frequently 


arose from such derangement and was caused by 
it, andin such a case he imagined, upon a medical 


The point was, no 


society 
Mr. 


He believed that in the case he had 
brought forward the lunacy had been brought on by 


at the time, but was now almost recovered. His 


same, giving as his reason that insanity had so] A New Swinpiine “ Dopar.’—A “ Solicitor” 
much increased, it would be impossible to get an| writes to the papers as follows :—“ Will you kindly 
actuary to give a calculation of the risks incurred, | aid me in warning your readers against a new and 
on which an estimate could be made on friendly | ingenious swindle by giving publicity to the follow- 
societies, Mr, Elliott thought such a suggestion | ing facts? I am a solicitor, having offices at the 
would apply to an insurance office, having more to| West-End, and my private house in the N.W. 
do with permanent cases, Friendly societies were | district. About three o'clock to-day a well-dressed, 
limited in their operations as to relief. Mr. gentlemanly looking young maa called at my 
Saddler said the societies were for mutual benefit, private house aud asked to see me, and, being 
and he wished it to go forth to the public that | informed by the servant that ] was uot at home, 


the societies were desirous of such an altera- | be asked to sce my wife, of whom he inquired the 
tion in the rules as would meet ¢1-es| probable time of my arrival home, My witesuid about 
of the kind. The opinion of Mr, ‘Tidd| seven o'clock, when the young wan remarked that 


Pratt was the stumbling-block that prevented it. | that would be too late—he must see me before then ; 
With regard to lunacy, he considered it to be the | and, taking out an official-looking pocket-book, he 
most serious illness that a man could be aillicted | produced a number of cheques on the Union Bank 
with, The society he was connected with had | filled up with different amounts, together with a 
paid £1600 in such cases, but the strong opinion | list of names and addresses, My wife having told 
of Mr, Tidd Pratt had prevented further payments. | him where my office was situated, he referred to 
The chief clerk pointed out that, in the present | his list, and said it was impossible he could go in 
case, the member was in an asylum at the public] the direction of my office, as he was bound to go 
— was to be made to a sick|to Hampstead and other 
member, Mr, Elliott said a question might arise | cheques he held, and that 
insuch acase, At present there was no decision, 
that he could find, of a superiorcourton the subject, 
and the cases referredto were on the poor law. He| who was going abruad at once, owed me £18 10s, 
thought the best course would be to get a magis-|and the object of the call was to pay me the 
trate’s decision in a case, and it could then go] £18 lUs, due to me for costs; but the nearest 
before the superior court, cheque he had in amount was for £20 10s,; but 
a that if my wife would give him the difference— 
A “Frrenpiy Leap,” or Tater's Benerit,—|#2—he would leave the cheque with her. My 
At Marylebone, on Tuesday, Mr. Edward Walter! wife suggested that I should call on the firm in 
Milestone, landlord of the Nelson Head public: | Lincoln’s-inn-tields to-morrow for payment; but 
house, Great York-mews, appeared in answer to a| the young mau replied that it would be usviess, as 
summons charging him with knowingly permitting | their client was going away, aud it would be a 
thieves and reputed thieves to assemble in his| long time before he would return, Upon this wy 
house, Mr, Chi'd, solicitor, defended, Inspector | Wife, naturally disinclined to send away £18 103, 
Hindes said he was put in possession of the fol- | Costs, produced the £2, and the representative of 
lowing card, a duplicate of which he saw nailed up| the firm of solicitors asked for pen and ink, and 
in the defendant's house :—“ Nelson’s Head, Great | With some ostentation made an indorsement on 
York-mews,aker-street. Proprietor, Mr.Milestone, | one Of the cheques. My wife looked at this in- 
A friendly meeting will take place on Monday,|dorsem:nt, und, perceiving it was merely an 
Jan. 10, 1870, for the benefit of G, Bennett, better | legible scribble, pointed out that fact, ana received 
known as ‘ Travers,’ who has been in ‘ trouble’ for] 81 answer that 1t was the private mark of ‘the 
some time past. He always being one of the firat | firm.’ This settled the question, and contirmed 
to help an ‘old pal’ when going down hill, he ho my wife's lurking suspicion that it was a 
and trusts his pals will not forget him on this | swindle, and she declived to part with the £2, If 
trying occasion, Chair—O, White ; Vice—Pincher;| this clever young gentleman had not over acted 
assisted by ‘Chow’ Lee, W. Murray, Dinah] tis part by asking tor pen and ink, and making 
Finukin, and ‘Conny’ Savage. Come early, and} the indorsement on the cheque, he would have 
don’t forget your old pal !” On the evening in | been richer and I poorer to the extent of £2, I 
question, about a quarter past nine, the inspector | need not say that the gentleman from Bath and 
visited the house, taking with him a constable | the firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s-inn-fields have 
named King, who said that on entering he found | nO existence except in the imagination o: this 
five or six persons in front of the bar, one of them | swindler,” 
being the “ Chow” Lee named on the card, who| Berring AGENCIKS.—Judgment was given by 
has several times been charged with robbery, but | the Court of Queen’s Bench, last Saturday, on the 
has always been acquitted. Nailed againet the | appeal of Mesars, Wright, Morris, and Smith, the 
wall of the passage was a card similar to that pro- | betting agents, against the decision of Sir Thomas 
aren rengen here regll x momgiaesogt J Henry, by whom they were fined £100 under the 
gaged in watching and betting on a bird-singing Act for the suppression of bettiag-bouses, ae 
match. Upwards of a hundred cages were hung 
around the room. In a room up stairs, in 
which the “friendly meeting” was being held, 
there were between twenty and thirty men and 
women, who, ieamediatery recognising King, 
greeted him with a cheer, and handed the 
plate to him for a contribution, Among the com- 
pany were some convicted thieves and several of 
their constant associates, who have long been sus- 
— persons, Charles Tufrey, 215 D, visited the 
ouse three times on the same night, and saw 
among those present Bennett, who has been impri- 
soned for stealing boots, and has just been set free, 
after undergoing three months’ imprisonment for 
loitering. ‘The persons who had met were turned 
out about a quarter-past twelve o’clock. Mr. 
Child, in defence, said his client, who is a very 
young man and has not been long in the house, 
was not at home on that night, and knew nothing 
of the character of the meeting. His wife, when 
she found the police coming so frequently to the 
house, had the room cleared, Mr, D'Eyncourt said 
he could not accept the excuse, 
penalty of #5, 


expense, and p places to pay away the 
t he came from a firm of 
solicitors in Lincolu’s-iun-tieids (naming a firm); 


aud that a client of theirs, who lived at Bath, but 


upon the counsel for the Crown, 
Blackburn said the statute applied by its express 
terms where there was any promise or assurance 
t2 pay anything or security for payment by any 
person of bets, as well as where persons were re- 
ceived into the house for the purpose of making 
bets between themselves. Theottice in each case was 
clearly kept open for receiving money for betting, 
and upon an assurance of payment of the bets, An 
implied understanding would suffice to bring the 
case within the statute, and no one could doubt 
that those who advanced their money for betting 
(if such idiots could be supposed to understand 
anything) understood that their money, if they 
won, would be paid by the defendants. The 
vouchers were suflicient to show this, Vouchers 
were never sent until the money was deposited, If 
the defendants had principals they would come 
within the third section of the Act; but the 
magistrate found that they had no principals, and 
were themselves really the principals, and so came 
4y DC within the first section, The case was as clear as 
and inflicted the | possibly could be. Mr, Justice Mellor and Mr, 
Justice Lush concurred, and judgment was given 
for the Crown, 


Law or Live Assurawcy,—Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, on Mvnday, decided a point of some 
interest in connection with the hability of life 


An OLp Congr Cavucat.—Richard Smith, 
aged forty-three years, a leather-dresser, who was 
suffering from gout, and is very lame, was brought 
before Mr, Lushington, at the Thames Pulice ne 
Court on Tuesday, charged with having in his | #88Urance companies to pay policies when material 
possession, without lawful excuse, divers moulds, | “formation has been conceuled, A Mr, Daintree, 
metuls, and patterns, and other tools and engines | Whose wife had a life interest in £2000 a year, 
used for the purpose of counterfeiting the Queen's | fected an insurance of £5000 upon her life with 
current coin; and, further, that he did unlawfully | be General Provincial Company. Two of her 
have in his possession divers pieces of counterfeit | *!sters and @ brother had died of consumption, aud 
coin resembling the Queen's silver coin, knowing | PfOposals on Mrs, Dawtree’s life had beem made to 
them to be counterfeit, and with invent wo | ght assurance offices and declined, The insurance 
utter them, Mr, Bellamy, from the office of the | st who transacted the business with the com- 
Treasury solicitor, conducted the prosecution for | P*2y did not supply this infcrmation in answer to 
the Crown, On Friday afternoon week, at four | the usual question in the form of proposal, and at 
o'clock, Mr. James Brevnan, a retired police | Mrs. Daintree’s death the office contested the 
inspector, employed by the Treasury, and accom- validity of the policy, The Vice-Chancellor held 
panied by his son, an inspector; Iuspector Turner, that there had been an intentional suppression of 
of the K Division, Inspector Fife, and Detective- | 4 Most important fact, and that the contract was 
Constable Miller, of the @ Division, armed | therefore invalid, 
with a search-warrant, went to the house No, 9, 
Tenbury-place, Limehouse, and forced open the 
street door, They immediately went up stairs, en- 
countering on their way the prisoner's four chil- FRIDAY, JAM, 21, 
dren, who were put aside, The door of the first-| gankRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—A. J. MUNDY, Peckham-ryo, 
floor back room was then forced open, and the | builder—G. STODART, New Peckham, maser mariner, 
prisoner was observed seated at a table in his shirt- 
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street, HOLMEs, Gareshead, builder— 
D. J. PACKER, Harrow-road—F. P SAUNDKEaS, Kdgware-rona,« 
builder—A, S’ARK, Crawford-street, general 

TASSLN, Battersea, merchant—M. ALBIN, 
Liverpool—J, 
facturer—J. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION:.—J. MILNE, Greenock, boot and 
shoe maker —J. FOOT, Giasgow, drysalver—J. CALDWELL, 
Glasgow, grocer —J, HAMMOND, innigeff, woollen manu- 
and @ giass covered with lampblack and plaster er erg AT te bra ar agp ee THORKE Glasgow, 
The cflicers also discovered in the same room | (bok, ‘Gisagow, apitit-dealer—-J HENDKESON, Seiging, nad 
white metai and sand, and various articles used in | valuator—K, MILLAN, Kdinbargh, vailor. 
the manufacture of base coin. There were 
four goed snillings in the room, which the 
prisoner said were the pattern pieces of the 
220 counterfeit pieces, Inspector 
remarked that more moulds would be found, 


with coin marks on them, There were also on the, 
table a jug of dilute acids, a ladie of warm metal 


TUESDAY, JAN. 25, 


BANKRUPTS. —J. PASSMORG, Notting-hill, plumber—D, 
Brennan | TIDY, Belsize Park-gardens, builder—J. BAKTON, Dorrington, 
wheelwrigat—G, HEV» NINGHAM, Wolverbawpton, builder—F, 


" = TICKNEK, Tunbridge, ar — J TURNER, Dewsbury, 
to which the prisoner replied, “No; they were | woolien manutacturer~J. J. BRYANT, Hammer>mith, commerei t 
saveller—A CARPENTER, Greenwich, grocer—J. HARVING 


broken up and thrown away as weused them,” Mr, 
Bellamy said tue prisouer nad been already twice 
convicted. Mr, Lushington committed the prisoner 


ottenham-court-road, china and giase deser—G, FAINT, 
Rotherhitne, brickiayer—T SHALES, Steffieid grocer 

SCOTCH SEQU ESTRATIONS,--T. CROSS, Auchederson, cattle 
dealer—J. URBES, Kdingian pad Varrick—J, ¥, SIMPQUN, 
Dairy, tailor, 


SO 


HE GIPSY COUNTESS, The ever- 
popular Vocal Duet for Soprano and Tenor. Words by Mrs. 
Crawford; Music by STEPHEN GLOVER, Free by prt for 2% 
stamps. Ditto as a Piano Solo, by W. 8. ROCKSTRO. Same price, 
“ The Gipey Countess " is founded on the tradition, current in the 
north of England, thata young Earl of one of the border counties, 
in the course of his rambles, met a beautiful gipsy girl, whose 
charme at once made a lasting impression on his heart. It is plea- 
sant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor solos. 
London: Published only by ROneRT Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street ; and of all Musicselicrs. 


Meee 


N'’S MAGAZINE (No, 124.) 

for FEBRUARY, 

price la. ee 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. “A Brave Lady.” Bythe Author of * John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Chapters XVI. and XVIL 

2. Canon Westcott on “ Cathedral Work " (concluded), 
3. Valentiniana, By Mr. Markwood Tucker, 
4. The Translation of Faitn. 
5, “Estelle Ruasell " concluded) w 
6. “A Sportaman’s Apology, iy W. 
: Oeste Mary Rus-ell Mitford” By the Author of ** Mary Powell,” 


A. Mins Agnen Harrison's “Am Ark by the Biver-Side," 
® Apostolicw is, 
% MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


Feap Svc, cloth, 2s, ; free by post, 2s. 24, 


ON’T TELL; or, Mistaken Kindness, 
By MARY BENNETT; and ‘The Favourite Scholar,” by 
MARY HOWITT. 
** Every chiid should possess this little work ; the lessons taught 
are invaluable.” — Presa, 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Paneras-lane, Cheapside, 


HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
Embelli-hed with 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
from Drawings made by Artirts who acoompaaied the Army, 
forming a most interesting reliable record and ption of that 
extraordinary Campaign. 
In & folle volume, carefully printed on toned paper, neatly 


bound in cloth, gilt edges, price one guinea, 
Published at the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Office, 198, 
Strand, W.C. ; aud to be had or ail Booksellers, 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK FOR 
FF 1870 ow ready, containing a List of #il the Latest Novelties 
in Flowers and Fraite, and full Instructions for Amateur Gi: 


ice Is, ; post-free, In, 1d. 
x ‘. . emake, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


SIX COLOUBED PLATES, 
Price One Shilling, 


THE 
[EbverearED LONDON ALMANACK 


for 1870, 


containing 
THREE PICTURES CF COUNTRY LIFE, 
from Paintings vy Alfred Hunt ; also 
THREE PICTURKS OF BRITISH BIRDS 
(WAGTAILS, WRENS, AND STABLINGS), 
drawn by F. W. Keyi, 
printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMSof REMARKABLE PHENOMENA, 
with explanatory Notes; 
‘Twelve Illustrations of 
THE BRITISH ARMY OF 1870, 
as Headings to the Calendar; 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
Her Majesty’s Ministers; Liste of Public Offices and Officers ; 
Bankers ; Law and University Terms; Fixed and Movable Fee- 
tivels; Anniversaries; Acts of Parliament passed during the 
Session of 1369; Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary of Eminent 
Persons; Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars ; 


Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; Times of Packets, the best inthe world, black or brown, The only one that 


High Water; Post-Offi atic ; together with a large | remedies the evil effects of 
7 = Ie ror forsee Perfumers and Chemists. 


amount of useful and valuable information, which has during the 
past twenty-two years made 
ALMANACK the most acceptable and elegant companion to the 
library or drawing-room table; whilst it is universally acknow- 
led; to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 


the ILLUSTRATED LONDON | 5, @ 


See 


| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, and 
CHIMNEY PIECES,—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS, They contain 
euch an Assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Ghimneypicssy 

Fireirons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approach 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ex- 

uisiteness of workmanship or price, 

lack Register Stoves -. Sa. to £9 58, 
Bright Ditto, with Ormou £3 Ra. to £33 108, 
Bronzed Fenders oe 38 6d, to £5 128, 
. from £3 3s. to £25. 


Chimney pieces, Slate or Marble |. oo . from £1 8a. to £100, 
Fireirons, set of three from 3s, 3d. the set to £4 4s, 


Ore SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8, BURTON 


JAN. 29, 1870 


OLBORN IMPROVEMENTS, 

% SIMPSON and COMPANY invite attention to the in- 
creased facilities of approach to their Establishmenta. 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 43), Farringdon-street, City, 


SIMPSON and COMPANY 


are now offering « lar; fo parcel ot 
FAMILY LINENS 
under market prices. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 


I requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order thr: 
their Bookseller or Newangent; but, if preferred, will be ae 
warded post-free, per retarn of post, by the Publisher (if in 
print), on receipt of 4 stamps for each Copy. 

T, Fox, Publisher, 3, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


Iu Ornaments” a 


Stel Fencers .. 


ROWN and POLSON were the first to 


adopt the name Corn Flour, and they are greatly interested 
in mainteicing its reputation, which is liable to be abcrediten by 


"7 SIMPSON and COMPANY, 
Wholesale, Retail. and Export 


SILKMERCERS and GENERAL DRAPERS, has 400 different patterns of COAL SCOOPS ON SHOW, | the unwarrantable aj 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 30, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. of which he invites Inspexion. The prices vary from ls. 9d. to 1508. | digerent character, ppr of the name to articles of » 
—$___—_— Eats black ape Scoops, from Is. oe rt do., sine line, from To obtain 
a] 4a. 6d. ; covered Box-scoops, from 4s. 6d, ; ditto, wit and-scoop, tra fi 
OoL REPPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS, from 108, bd. : do. do, with fancy gold ornamentation, from 19s. ; cheap inferior qualities, bride Anche are sometimes 
in all the New Colours, at 10s, 9d, and 14a, 9d. the Full } bigbly finished and ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory ously substituted of 
Dress, enriched with silk #t 46. 9d, and 286. 9d., being part) handles, from 30s, to | 50s, Brown and P. 8, 
of the Stock of Mr. Charles Estlin. ne to pln bess ord <n hee is also a choice selection of wooden Coal Boxes, with iron Fre which is a 
HARVEY and CO,, Lambeth Hor eatminster Bridge, and brass mountings, pared solely fro ize 
é zs ara : sa William 8, Burton confidently asserts his to be the largest, and lely from Indian Corn. 
ICH SILKS is D t 25 6a ou same time the pees = post varies: ssacrvesens on se sparred 
in resses, &' os, A illiam 8, Burton, Furnishing Ironmonger by appointmen 
Bis. 6d., 408, ant 45s, Black Groe Grains, Glscés, ana | H-R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends Catalogue, containing B BOWN and POLSO N’s 
Corda, made of bright Italian Silk, with » warranty for wear, at | UPWards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of COBN FLOUR, 
3a, Ohad, per yard. Japanece Silks, the German make, richest in | Prices and Plans of the 20 large Bbow-Booms, post-free., 45, for | 
quality of silk, really weare well, at 2s, per yard, not to be sats Peny'onioes Af ish das 3 en id 4 os play meet Children's Diet, 
oe eeeenlonnbabaaben (ANY kk te VG 
parte of the Un ngdom is trifling. jam nw 
Lambeth Hen oe prides, BE always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, B BOWN and P OL ae Ss 
F AMILY MOURNING,|QLACKS' SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, to wall, hone see sans 
, taste, by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, 
le up and trimmed in the most correct may be is equal in areas bo Steril Silver. A great assortment of Cake- iaapplicable, 


obtained at the most reasonable ohn Carvers, &c., at prices suitable to 


Baskets, Cruet Frames, 


Roniksows, 


at PETER e urchaser. 
pLicods are nent, free of ‘change, for selection, v0 at mer et | Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Perdor.)£1 10 and 1 10 0 B ROWN and POLSON'S 
or telogram ; and Patterns are vent, with Book of Iustrations to | = TS = STILL dae eS Lis re tbicken 
oll PArNS Of Se Wore. amacal Maura! Warehouse, Dessere ditto Oo oo io ow die r) Soups, 
356 to 263, Regent street, London. o Sritichard and John lack. 336, Strand, London," 
The largest and most economical Mourning Warehouse in Burepe, e. and Jo! » 336, Strand, Lon: cet 
PETER ROBINSON'S. \ILME ; ; ROWN and POLSON'’'S 
——---- I R and SON’S various New and CORN FLOU: 
W. F, THOMAS and CO.’'S i Beeusifal perms for Drawing, Dining Room, sod Library. to thicken 
urtalos an urn te i 
ATENT SKWING-MACHINES, J interior Decorations of ail kinda, Plane taken and Ketimates — 
adapted for+ very mind ot Wert given free of any charge,—31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-st., W. B oO N d P Lso 
Noiseless Domestic Machines, stitch, an @) N’ 
aA are nd, £2 100, GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, B Ww CORN rae 
adam my monty P P 8'8 COCOA, Lire 
1 and 2, Cheapside, BREAKFAST. ire 
and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, Simply barn wish boiling. Letra or emit. 
n-lined Packets only, label. , 
. James Epps and Co., Homwopathic Chemists, London. B ROWN and PO oS 
ALF A MILLION has been Paid = eoanleeaieel ee Bi 
by the Custards, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY (GLENFIELD STARCH. 
a6 
ds. Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
An Annual Payment ot £3 to a0 se, insures £1000 at Death and find her Majesty's Laundress anys that. BROWN and POLS ON'S 
an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury, Roo tp Se ccpndaeey ae 
Officee—64, Cornhill ; and 10, Hegene-stre. VIAN, Secretary. Beware of spurious imitations. B 
, — —_— 
ILTZ and LEE’S OLEO CHARTA. A AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS,—The and POLSON'S 


4 Connoisseurs ‘ The 


8 Patent Room-Paper, waterproof and washable, — These * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced 
PAPERHANGINGS scpely a great want of the age. Not affected | °D1¥ Good Sauce," improves the Appetite, and aids Digestion, Un- OOnM FLOUR, 
by atmospheric changes, and may be washed with soap and Water, | Tee een eee the ene ne rer ertion oe Puddings, 
u , o! a 
eure, LEB and 00., 5, Newman-atrest, London. all bottles and labels, — Agents : CROSSE aad BLACKWELL, 
London ; and sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
AIR DYE—-BATOCHELOR’S EARLINA 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original OUGH.—PRICE’S BRENZODYNE, the is rich in albuminous 
Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough and all Wasting perties, 


bad dyes, 4a, 6¢., 7., and l4a, of sil 
Wholesale, BR. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Teat Marlborough-street, W. ; and 93 and 95, City-road, E.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


Diseases, Cholera, Blood-Spitting, &c. Sold by Chemista, is. 144., 
2s. 9d, per Bottle,—London, 2, Lower Seymour-street, We 


V HAT is WEALTH without HEALTH ? 
Take BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


BROWN and POLSON . 


presrins 


@ unprecedented demand for the ILLUSTRATED LONDON Indi sabl iments to th on their return to Sold in Bottles 2s,, 4s., and 6s, each, by all Chemists, and by the is rich in fiesh-forming 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the proprietor to still] school are ROWLANDS" CABSAR OIL, tor! promoting the Manufacturer, J. L, Bragg, 14, Wigmore-street, Oavendish-square, properties, 
greater exertions to secure for this Almanack a reception &8| growth and for beautifying the hair; ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, Vrepared b; 
favourabieas that which has hitherto p'aced its circulation second | for the skin and eomplexion; and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or OCIETY for PROMOTING the BROWN and POLSON. 


only to that of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six 
Colour:d Plates, and forms a charming and pleasing ornament to 
the drawing-room table. 


Pearl Dentifrice, for 


utifying the teeth and preserving the 
Sold at 10, Hatton-garden, and by all Chemists and 
Ask for ‘* Rowlands’” articles, 


EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN, 393, Great Marlborough-street, 
W.—The Committee of the sbove Society wish to call attention 
to their efforts on behalf of young women of the middle classes, 
who desire to maintain themselves, ‘ings are found for girls 
to learn various kinds of trade and busi and # register is Tepe 


me. 
erfumere, 
may be used with 
or without Milk, 


PEABLINa 


THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the FUL HA 
Ofice of the ILLUSTBATED LONDON NEWS, 198, Strand, and sold EAUTI L . IR, ‘ for designers, wood engravers, photograph printers, tinters and Prepared 
by all Bookeeliers and Newsagents, Mrs. 8, A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never | mounters, bookkeepers, saleswomen, matrons, sick ‘nurses, and BROWN and iN, 
fails to quickly restore or faded hair to itsyouthful coiour and | other assistants. for copying MSS,, music, and circulars, 
beauty. It stops the hair from falling off. It prevents baldness, | are received at the office, 
ee promot luxuriant growth ; it causes the hair to grow thick 
IANOFORTES, MOORE and MOORE itp prevodi Samer een ax It feed ened oil nor Pp E A B L I N A 
LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES, for thres | Gye, “in large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemiste and RENCH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY has tho sustaining properties 
youre tee ines fe oe Re Pianettes, | Perfumers, —Dépot, 206, High Holborn, London, (founded in 1842)—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Ontmeai, 
™ per quarter ; Picoolos, 3gs. per quarter ; tage Pianos, RooMs ops. MTURDAY Inet, whea th ‘fou ving Denilson were pinareadinadelaures 
i " 44 wi 
r 108, pt extol Deny ing-coce Model Ooeeng. eek eae THREE PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1887, slented fo tie weekly pasion of 48, = giished Aha 
| any hese Wael omens oe warveatens URE PIOKLE 8 witow Allerme, Maurice Moret, EABLIN A, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, B.C. : ? tintin aoe ites 
PO a NG ne go eon tg SAUCES, JAMS, and TABLE DELICACIES, Subseriptions are thankfully received at the Office, 6, Langham- Peerepntrag area 
= ted ok onoural of the highest quality, manufactured by street, Langham-place, W. tle salt, 1 moKt 
tion for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, The Annual Ball in'aid of the Funds of the same Institution digestible Supper. 
ee Purveyors,to the Queen, will take place, at Willis’s Rooms, on Feb, 15. 
ARMONIUMS,—MOORE and MOORE'S | eee reat other Condiments, se EARLINA 
Rnay Terms, at 3, 3, 8,408 ‘guiness pes queries: are sold retail in all pe of weit, and Wholesale at the OUSE of REFUGE for the HOMELESS P : for Breakfast, 
Ware-Rooma, 104 1 isho} treet Within, B.C. ’ ndon. (the DUDLEY STUART), Market-street, Edgware-road, W. Prepared 
Sete ener ———— Breaident—The Right Hon. the Bari of Harrowiy, KG ‘ BROWN and POLSON, 
‘reasurers—The Hon. H, yder and J. A. Nicholay, Esq. 
OORE and MOORE extend their Three- NDIGESTION.—“ Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869. Chaplain and Secretary y;_ The Rev. C. L. Butler, Mas 
Years: System ot Hire to Purohage to all parte of Creat | chag er'the ertai Moment hae durived So iakieee Reseant| saem ater a eavefal investigation Iats character wise view'o | [2 HA BLIN A, 
Britain, carriage-free.—104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street, E.0, Camomile Pills.’ For a length of time I suffered excruciating pain | their obteining suitable employment. ; i ot oe 
from indigestion and wind in the stomach, having tried nearly every Immediate HELP is needed te meet, current expenses, BROWN Bnd POLSON, 
UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. remedy without deriving any benefit at all; but after taking two 5 
ou b D: Fl Chari Fl Lets bottles of your valuable pills I was quite restored tomy usual state OUP K ITCHE re 
Fr rasta, Baxhorns, Drame, Fin nets, Flageolets, | of health. Plossegive this publicity, for the benefit of those who N, 14, King-street, St. L 
noertinas, Hacmonians. y in pvadcy pats pets ry may thus be afflicted —Iam, gentlemen, yours truly. HENRY Giles’s —Open on Tuesdays and Fridays, from Twelve to P EAB IN A, 
and colonies, giving universal satisfaction. Butler's Artist Model, | ALLPAS#,—To the Proprietors of Norton's Camomile Pits." One, for the gratuitous supply of nourishing Soup and Bread to for Plum Puddings. 


the easiest Cornet yet produced, with double water-key, in case, 
£6 6e,—Haymarket, Londoa, Prices, with drawings, post-free, 


SWEETHEART for ONE SHILLING, 
RIMMEL'S new PERFUMED VALENTINES—Sweetheart ; 
Fiorsl ; Girl of the Period ; Mediwval; Sachet, Valentines, Is. ; 
pr? post, i4stamps, Valentines from 6d, to £10 10s, List on 


application. 
Rimmel, %, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, 


HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, unbound, 
Complete to the Current Number, to be DISPOSED OF, 
Cheap —A W. W. G., 23, Oval-road, Sonth Lambeth, S. W. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865, This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, delicious, and 
very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3a, 8d. each, at the retail houses 
in Ponton ; by the agents in the principal towns of England ; or 
wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W.—Obverve the 
red seal, piuk label, and branded cork, ‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky."’ 


D Nagy meget Hn PALE and BURTON ALES. 


The above Ales are now being supplied, in the finest con- 
dition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, 
‘TODD, and OO,, at their New London Bridge Stores, 8,E, 


OMELESS BOYS OF LONDON and 
REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTECHILDREN, 
FUNDS are ly NEEDED for the Purchase of Foog and 
‘Jothing for t 
. wo Bove on board the Chichester Training-Ship , 
100 Boys in the Refuge, &, Great Queen-street ; 
100 Boys in the Country Home; 
110 Girls in the Refuges—19, Broad-strest, and Ealing; 


“MO Children. 
£15 will keep a Boy or a Girl for One Year; and £1 5s, for a 


the Middle Classes 0: from every part 
the British Empire 


A thoroughly practical education is efforded to 170 puptla, based 
npon the tesching of Holy Scripture. 

‘The resources of this long-established Institution have suffered 
most reverely during the past year. 

Aunual subscriptions and donations will be most thankfully 
received, the Institution being unendowed. 

HENRY SYKES THORNTON, Tressurer, 

THOMAS TILSON, Chairman, 
A 


CHARLES Lex, } i 
MLA. on... Ch 


AUERSY ¢ PRIC 
LFRED MACKBNZIX, Secretary, 
Offices, 75, Cheapside, London, 
Bankers—Mesars. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin-lane; and 
Mesers. Heywood, Brothers and Co., Meuchester. 


the really deserving Poor of St. Giles's, known to and recom- 
menaed by bo Gistrict b berg of bec peste ih, 
nt tionn grate’ receiv: the bank esers 
Twinin . 315, Strand ; or by od on 
cs 


re} 
BROWN and POLSON. 


IELD-LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, Xe, 
President—The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 
Treasurer—Mr George Moore, 

Through the benevolence of the public the Committes of the 
above Institution during the past year have had under instruction, 
in the day, evening, Bible, and industrial schools, 2000 chi'dren, 
who but for such help would be filling the prisons and workhouses 
of London. 

5093 of the respectable homeleas poor have been received into the 
Refuges ; 1647 of these provided with work or situations ; 231 sent 
to domestic service ; and 93 restored to their friends. 

Want of employment among the poor, and exhausted funds, 
make an immediate APPEAL for HKLP most necessary to carry 
on the work, Annual subscriptions and contributions wili be 
mort thankfully received by Merera. Ransom and Co., Pall-mall 
Kast ; Barclay, Bevan, and_Co,, Lombard-street; Mr. George 
Moore; or the Hon. Sec, Mr. Samuel Tawell, 31, St, Paul's- 
churchyard, 


R 


REFORMATORY and REFUGE UNION are now raising their 
REFUGE FUND, from which they make 
port of these Institutions. J Sin Sowrente ee wap: 


Gro, Haron, 
Ampton-place, Regent-square, W.C, Treasurer, 


ROVIDERCE-BOW NIGHT REFUGE 
‘or HOMELESS MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDR 

Crispin-street, Bishopegate, Vrom the commencement, rer of 
140,000 night's lodgings, with suppers and breakfasta, have been 
given; and at present the number is nearly 1600 a week. 
Lg a wi Ie thankfully received the Rev. Daniel 
| neaccttlae lig bury-cireus ; or C. J. Fox, Esq., M.D., 27, 


M EZROPOLITAN FREE DORMITORY 


ASSOCIATION provides temporary shelter in all 

Loncon for destitute persons made Bomsieg by sickness, bel 

work, and other calamities. FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED, 

Contributions thank/ully received by Messrs, Herries, St. Jamen’s- 

street; the Bank of Scotland, Old Broad-strect ; Mesars. Nisbet, 
FREDERICK Cox, Hon, Sec. 


Pp B4Btina 


eack 


for the cake of extra profits. 


N2 REMEDY for INDIGESTION equals 

MORSONS' PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE as recommended 
the Medical Profession. Sold in Bottles and Boxos from 2s., 
| Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, Thomes 

Moraon and Son, 134, Southampton-row, Russeil-square, London, 


EFUGES and HOMES for HOMELESS 


and DESTITUTE BOYS ao - Berners-street ; and b: 
and GIRLS. —The Council of the Office, 22, I b's Conduit ‘ 


EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is 


< 


AYE’S WOBSDELL’S PILLS.—Fami 


need £: to 
CONTRIBUTIONS thank reve a styitant’ ATERS'S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as « atomachie ly 
R 1 LL, rocers, ‘men, ‘ectio , dee. a“ ‘a? 
Gnonur Hixniny, ¢H0n.Seca, | per dozen.—WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers; Wor: | imma ete ne ha cxperianted ‘physician, they mootly fal 
CHARLES KR. ForD, Secretary, Coster House, 34, eap, Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. | to be of use. 
sahela-epaenuind pamelor Tana. sranaily “employed is the howschold’, Thay are eperienty 
e L) 
oO MORE M | hg bay LS DS, ASTHMA, tents d invigorating. Ther are of — Veswtabe' origi, 
an A. th eit sex ages. 
EDIOIN &E. y ay,of the | and may Te by all Chemists, at te, 14d Bs. O4., and 4s, 6d, 


medical 


¥ ‘h, Asthma, Consum) rte on the effi ef Chierod, ders 

Debility, Sieeplossness, Constipation, Flatulency, 'Phlerm, Low | arce shat the publie should obssia tho geuuiza, Whick is woe end BR HOSPITA 
rita, Diarrhos, Acidity, tea, Nausea and Vomiting, | under the of Government authorising « stamp bearl ANCE L, London and 
Gure Ne 6413s Rome The hecttt of the | Sel Tene eer: ee cate on jee Sr hoe ey Polloving FORM of LEGACY is yicreeaite Bond-at.) 

i | non -_ 
lent since he has taken Du Rarry's Food, and his Holiness cannot | Wood, the" Times,” July 16, 1864, Sold in Bottles, 1s Ija tarot, |” Lgive and bequeath unto the Treasurer 1 ng of 
llems fod too Riahly. De Barry and On, 77, and 4s. 04.. by all Chemista Sole Manufsaturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, | the Cancer Hospital. London, situate at No. 167. Piccadilly, and 
LS Te pe Ne ta) | eee eee alia {free of du), tbe pad’ ct of my personal eate, pot charged on 
y . . 96, ; .. Ba, GA, ; to be applied towards carry: charita 

21b., 6a ; 12 Ib. 308, ; 241b., 558. ; and DU BARRY’S PER: LIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS; | the said institation.” Brora” ee 


I 
B Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness: 
Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowelm 
are quickly removed by that weil- known remedy, 
FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine- Vender, 


ING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal- 
inl 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS — ‘Mrs. street, Lincoln’s-inn.—The Committee enll 


Humphries was a great sufferer from violent cough and in- 


flammation of the chevt, great weakness, and cough jcularly OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ILLS th Cy joularl; juest all 
dietressi r i part and PILLS. em, an ly req persons interested 
detroning at nights, She found immediate relief from the Scariatina, Diphtheria, putrid Sore Throat, Quinsey, seplials ent, Metical Schools te join this list, ag az example to 


Mumps, and all Throat Diseases, are arrested in their course and 

safely cured by these excelent remedies, The Ointment quiets 

~ aaa intlammation, while the Pills remove the constitutional 
maf 


TAMeLouan's - PYRETIO~ 


From Mr.Napier, Chemist, South-st., Exeter, Price Is, 144. per Box, 
OUGHS, COLDS, DEBILITY, ETC. 


LOEFLUND'S “ LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MALT," 
Dietetic Preparation for all Palmonary Comp)ainta. "Used ob 


and Co. 


SALINE. 


several Hospitale, and strongly recomm by the Faculty, Have it in houses, f safe idote ished 

Hottles, 14. 9. ench. All Chemists. Crome and Blackwell, Barclay | Fevers, Bruptive affections: Bex at iltees Si ‘and ‘Hoeg. | London : Printed and Published at the Office, 3, Catherine-strost, 

and Sons, Edwards, Sanger, and Van Abbott, Invalid and Infant ' ache.—Sold by all Chemists; and the ouly Maker, H, iploug b. ts yt Mery te) {a the Gounty of Middlesex, 

Dietetic Depot and Wine Merchant, 5, Princes-st, Uavendish-aq.,W, Obesaist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, Ee BE a an 
‘ 


